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12 CURRENT 


How schools are making 
better use of tests 


TRENDS in TESTING 


By 
ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


HESE COMMENTs will deal with develop- 
Taw or current trends, in testing 
throughout the United States. In order to 
illustrate and point up certain trends, 
several references will be made to the test- 
ing program of the Educational Records 
Bureau and to the replies of directors of 
research in thirty-three large-city school 
systems to a brief questionnaire on testing 
and appraisal programs submitted to them 
in April, 1953. Altogether, twelve trends 
will be mentioned and briefly discussed. 

The first trend is in the direction of uni- 
fication or, in any event, closer coordination 
among the testing programs of the various 
units of a large school system and among 
those of smaller schools in the same geo- 
graphical area or schools carrying on closely 
similar educational programs. 

This does not mean that testing programs 
should be identical, but it does mean that 
schools are recognizing to an increasing 
degree that there ought to be a common 
core of tests which should be taken by all 
pupils, supplemented by other tests accord- 
ing to the needs of individual schools, 
classes, and pupils. This trend is evidenced 
by the multiplication of statewide testing 
programs and the growth of a common test- 
ing program such as the one carried on by 
the independent school members of the 
Educational Records Bureau. 


In the replies to the questionnaire sent 
to large public school systems, it is interest- 
ing to note that all thirty-three systems 
indicated that they do have a unified test- 
ing program throughout their schools, 
although one stated that this applied to the 
elementary schools. Sixteen school systems 
stated that in addition each school plans 
a testing program of its own. In view of the 
fact that in many places testing programs 
first grew up in a haphazard manner, there 
is a surprising amount of unification as 
indicated in these replies, all of which came 
from cities of more than 250,000 popula- 
tion. 

A second trend is to be found in a tend- 
ency to determine kinds of appraisal and to 
select specific measurement instruments in 
relation to fundamental educational ob- 
jectives. 

For a good many years, leaders in evalua- 
tion have advocated this approach to meas- 
urement and appraisal. It was, of course, 
the cornerstone of the 
which Ralph Tyler directed in connection 
with the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive 


evaluation work 


Education Association. For some time, how- 
ever, schools seemed slow in their accept 
ance of this idea. But it is now accepted as 
a basic principle of measurement in many 
places. Of the thirty-three large public 
school systems answering the questionnaire 
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already referred to, thirty-one, or 94 per 
cent, replied that they do base their testing 
programs on the stated objectives of the 
schools, one gave a negative answer, and 
one did not reply to the question. 

It seems probable that many schools are 
still handicapped in the actual application 
of this principle by the lack of appropriate 
tests, although a long-term project of test 
development now being carried on by the 
Educational Testing Service should help 
to meet this need. 

A third trend is to plan school testing 
programs regularly and systematically and 
to use tests that will yield comparable 
results from year to year and from grade to 
grade. 

Years ago when schools began to use tests 
in considerable numbers, there was a tend- 
ency for them to give the tests at irregular 
intervals and to choose the tests each time 
with little attention to what had been given 
before. Consequently,. they obtained scat- 
tered test results which were difficult to 
interpret and which gave little information 
concerning the growth of pupils because 
the tests used at various times were differ- 
ent in content and were standardized on 
different populations. 

At the present time, the schools with the 


more helpful testing programs administer 


the tests that are used on a school-wide 
basis at about the same time each year, and 
they tend to continue with the same tests 
or closely similar tests over a period of 
vears so that they will have an objective 
check on the progress of their pupils. At 
the same time, they try to avoid “freezing” 
the testing program into exactly the same 
pattern year after year and attempt to 
maintain a nice balance between stability 
and flexibility. They adhere to the idea 
that once the schools have settled upon a 
testing program which works well in prac- 
tice it ought to be maintained—but with 
such modifications as are needed to take 
advantage of progress in the field of ap- 
praisal. 


This is a basic principle observed by the 
Test Selection Committee of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau in making its recom- 
mendations for the annual fall and spring 
testing programs of member schools, and 
it also seems to be a principle of operation 
in large city school systems, as judged by 
the replies to the questionnaire. 

A fourth trend is toward the use of tests 
of scholastic aptitude, achievement, and in- 
terests that provide a basis for diagnosis in 
broad areas. 

A quarter of a century ago, in the areas 
of scholastic aptitude and achievement 
particularly, most schools depended mainly 
on tests which provided overall, omnibus 
measurement; that is, tests which yielded 
total scores only. While such tests are still 
widely used, there is now a distinct tend- 
ency for many schools to favor tests which 
yield separate scores for different aspects of 
ability and achievement, such as the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, the California Test of Mental 
Maturity, the Differential Aptitude Tests, 
the SRA Primary Mental Abilities, the Yale 
Educational Aptitude Tests, and the 
Cooperative English Test, to mention only 
a few of a large number of such tests now 
available. 

A closely related trend, growing partly 
out of the availability of the newer kind of 
survey test with diagnostic features, is 
toward the expression of test results in 
profile form so that an individual's apti- 
tudes, achievements, and interests may 
readily be compared in graphic terms and 
his strengths and weaknesses analyzed. 

It may be worthwhile to note at this 
point that all measurement involves com- 
parison. This comparison is preferably a 
two-step process. The first step is compar- 
ison of the score of an individual on each 
of a set of tests with appropriate norms 
for each test. The second step is comparison 
among the same individual's scores on the 
different tests in terms of some common 
unit, such as percentile rank or standard 
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score, in order to determine his strengths 
and weaknesses. The first step is comparison 
of the individual with others; the second 
and more important step is comparison of 
the individual with himself. 

Note, however, that the group norms 
used in the first kind of comparison are the 
basis of the second kind. These group 
norms may not be an ideal basis for a study 
of strengths and weaknesses in the total 
capacity of an _ individual. Theoretic- 
ally, I doubt that they are. The ca- 
pacities of man were evolved out of an 
environment much different from that 
which sets the life adjustment needs of the 
present. I think that if measured against 
some hypothetical ideal standard set by the 
life adjustment requirements of the con- 
temporary environment, group norms for 
the verbal factor, let us say, are probably 
too low, and norms for the spatial factor, 
to take another example, may be too high; 
but this is speculative, and the fact remains 
that norms based on representative samples 
from different kinds of groups are the best 
standard we have for the interpretation of 
individual performance. 

A sixth trend is toward the systematic 
recording of the results of tests on individ- 
ual cumulative records. 

Of the thirty-three city school systems 
from which questionnaire replies were 
received, thirty-one, or 94 per cent, stated 
that they do record the test results of in- 
dividual pupils on a city-wide cumulative 
record. Similarly, in the replies of more 
than 1,300 high schools to a questionnaire 
distributed by the Committee on School 
and College Relations of the Educational 
Records Bureau, approximately 94 per cent 
indicated that they now keep cumulative 
records, while only about 50 per cent of 
these schools reported that they kept such 
records ten years ago. The development 
and growing use of the cumulative record 
is not surprising, for this is the device that 
ties the appraisal program together and 
unifies it for the individual pupil as well 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

in presenting the current develop- 
ments in testing programs, Dr. Traxier 
draws upon his experiences with the 
member schools of the Educational 
Records Bureau, of which he is execu- 
tive director, and responses of directors 
of research in 33 school systems to his 
recent questionnaire. He _ discusses 
twelve plans that schools are using to 
get better results from their testing 


progra ms. 





as the teacher. 

The preparation of such a form may be 
carried on by a faculty committee over a 
period of two or three years, and like the 
evaluation program it ought to take its 
origin from the stated objectives of the 
schools. A cumulative record needs to be 
revised periodically to take account of 
changing objectives, courses of study, and 
educational procedures. 

A seventh modern development in ap- 
praisal is the supplementing of the common 
testing program with a variety of other 
appraisal devices for individuals and groups 
as needed. 

Among the thirty-three school systems 
responding to the questionnaire on testing 
and appraisal practices, thirty-one, or 94 
per cent, indicated that they make some use 
of other instruments of appraisal in addi- 
tion to city-wide testing in the fields of 
scholastic aptitude and achievement. 

The supplementary devices include espe- 
cially incerest inventories (often a part of 


the common testing program), inventories 
of personal qualities, anecdotal records, 


projective techniques, and  sociometric 
devices. Inventories of interests may be 
in terms of either broad categories or 
specific occupations. There is a definite 
preference among schools for the broader 
type of inventory at the secondary-school 
level. The Kuder Preference Record, which 
is an inventory of this kind, is apparently 
much more extensively used than other 
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interest measures. Twenty-six of the thirty- 
three large-city school systems answering 
the questionnaire indicated that they use 
the Kuder vecord at certain grade levels 
on what seemed to be a school-wide basis. 

Either structured inventories or nonstruc- 
tured techniques may be used in appraising 
personal qualities on an individual and vol- 
untary basis in counseling situations. Theo- 
retically, projective techniques such as the 
Rorschach are to be preferred, for they are 
in close accord with theories of personality— 
the concept of the wholeness of personality 
—but they are essentially clinical instru- 
ments, and their use is limited to psycholo- 
gists trained in the administration and in- 
terpretation of these techniques. 

The scores on structured inventories are 
often low in validity, and usually the value 
of these instruments is determined by the 
insight and understanding of the counselor 
to a greater extent than by the quantitative 
scores they yield. This is a general state- 
ment and is not necessarily applicable to 
every one of these instruments. The results 
of the growing number of research studies 
dealing with the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory, for example, suggest 
that this instrument may constitute an ex- 
ception to the statement, although it is 
certainly not an instrument that ought to 
be placed in the hands of a counselor un- 
trained in its use. 

An eighth current development in test- 
ing, particularly in the larger school sys- 
tems, is the use of a considerable number 
of locally constructed measures. 

Of the thirty-three school systems return- 
ing filled-out questionnaires, seventeen, or 
about 52 per cent, stated that they do use 
some locally constructed tests in their ap- 
praisal program. Large school systems are, 
of course, in a much better position than 
small ones to use locally constructed instru- 
ments effectively. The department of re- 
search of a large-city school system may 
have on its staff test construction experts 
who are able to develop tests which are 


technically fully as satisfactory as standard- 
ized tests. The number of pupils available 
for use in obtaining local norms in a city 
of several hundred thousand population 
may actually be greater than the number of 
cases in the norms for most standardized 
tests. For reasons of convenience and saving 
of expense, standardized tests are to be pre- 
ferred to locally constructed ones wherever 
they do the appraisal job the schools need, 
but where no satisfactory standardized tests 
are available, as frequently happens in 
certain areas—particularly the social studies 
—schools may well undertake to develop 
objective tests of their own. 

The most cogent reason for the use of 
locally made achievement tests is that they 
may be geared more closely to the objec- 
tives and curriculum of the schools than 
any tests published for general use. If the 
persons in the local school responsible for 
the planning of the instructional program 
in a certain area have introduced innova- 
tions which they believe are desirable, then 
care should be used to avoid letting stand- 
ardized measurement either fail to reveal 
the development of the pupils or force the 
program into a more conventional pattern. 

A ninth new development in testing ts 
the attention that some of the professional 
groups are beginning to give to the pro- 
vision of measurement and counseling in- 
struments for use at the high-school level. 

Leaders in the professions are realizing 
that the guidance of many pupils toward 
preparation for one of the professions often 
begins in the junior or senior year of high 
school or even earlier and that they have a 
responsibility for helping the schools 
obtain the needed guidance instruments. 
This kind of contribution on the part of a 
professional group is illustrated by a new 
high-school accounting orientation test 
which has been prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Development of 
Accounting Personnel of the American 
Institute of Accountants and which will 
become a part of the Institute's Professional 
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Accounting Testing Program starting in 
the fall of 1953.7 

A tenth trend is toward the making of 
the results of all tests and other instruments 
of appraisal, except very highly specialized 
ones such as the Rorschach and the The- 
matic Apperception Test, readily available 
to counselors and teachers. 

The main purpose of educational and 
psychological measurement is likely to be 
defeated if difficulties surround the obtain- 
ing and use of the results by faculty mem- 
bers. The making of test results easily avail- 
able to counselors and teachers now seems 
to be almost universal practice among the 
larger school systems. Of the thirty-three 
school systems returning questionnaires, 
thirty-two indicated that their counselors 
have ready access to the results of tests and 
other means of evaluation, and the other 
school system stated that it had no coun- 
selors. In thirty of the replies, the same 
question concerning teachers was answered 
affirmatively, and this question was omitted, 
perhaps because it was overlooked, in the 
other three replies. 

An eleventh trend, one that is closely 
related to the preceding one, is the growing 
use of test results in guidance and in- 
struction, 

The use of the results of tests and other 
instruments of appraisal are of five general 
kinds—administrative, supervisory, instruc- 
tional, guidance, and public relations—with 
a sixth use, research, related to all of these. 
The replies to the questionnaire submitted 
to large school systems indicate that, among 
the various uses, the guidance use stands 
first, with the instructional use a close 
second. 

It is the use of the results by counselors 
and teachers that makes measurement and 
evaluation worthwhile. The main purposes 
of appraisal have to do with the individual 

* Information concerning this new test may be ob- 
tained from the Project Director, Professional Ac- 


counting Testing Program, 21 Audubon Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 


pupil. He is measured, and nonstructured 
evaluative techniques are used with him, 
so that staff members—particularly his 
counselors and teachers—will understand 
him better and work with him more wisely 
than they could without the information 
yielded by these measures. As he progresses 
through the school and grows up, there is 
the still more important purpose of en- 
abling the student to understand himself 
and his potentialities through gradually 
making available to him and his parents 
an interpretation of the unfolding program 
of appraisal the school carries on with him. 

A twelfth trend, and the last one I shall 
mention, is toward greater attention to in- 
service education of teachers and counselors 
in the use of test results. 

Of the thirty-three school systems re- 
sponding to the questionnaire on testing 
and appraisal programs, twenty-four, or 
nearly 73 per cent, stated that they have 
in-service programs of education of teachers 
in the interpretation and use of test results 
and other means of appraisal, but several 
qualified their affirmative answer by stating 
that their program is still quite limited. 

The most important present-day problem 
of testing is a problem of communication. 
How are schools to communicate their 
needs to test specialists and how are the 
specialists to communicate their knowl- 
edge of the values and limitations, the uses 
and misuses of instruments of appraisal to 
users? A continuous program of in-service 
education seems to be the only answer. 

What are the major features of such a 
program? They must include selected read- 
ing materials, study and discussion sessions, 
illustrated lectures and discussions, case 
conferences carried on by groups, and 
numerous individual conferences. 

The worth of measurement and appraisal 
in each school system is likely to be directly 
proportional to the imagination, resource- 
fulness, and vigor with which the in-service 
program is planned and developed. 





STUDYING the UN: 


7 Points to Stress 


By 
LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


HE Unirep Nations and its specialized 
, yore constitute a vast, complicated 
system. Trying to study all of its many 
councils, sub-commissions, 
and agencies in the course of a few hours, 
or even a few days, can easily lead to super- 
ficiality or a sense of frustration. 
Teachers need, to have in 
mind a few specific objectives as they 
launch any study of this great contempo- 
rary effort to create a peaceful and just 
world community. These objectives can be 


commissions, 


therefore, 


thought of as the concentric circles of a 
target for teaching. The bull's eye and the 
inner circles will need to be marked ac- 
cording to the needs of a particular group. 
Few teachers will try to hit all of the seven 
circles mentioned in this article. However, 
these seven points may prove helpful in 
planning any study of the UN system: 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Dr. Kenworthy offers specific sugges- 
tions for yunior- and senior-high-school 
teachers on aims for any study of the 
United Nations system. He has served 
with Unesco as program specialist in 
education for international under- 
standing. A former high-school social- 
studies teacher, he now is an instructor 
in the teaching of social studies at 
Brooklyn College. His recent books 
and pamphlets in the field of interna- 
tional understanding are: World Hori- 
zons for Teachers (Teachers College, 
Columbia), Twelve Citizens of the 
World (Doubleday), and Studying the 
U. N. (published and distributed by 
the author). 





1. The Purposes of the UN. The Pre- 
amble to the Charter states the aims of the 
UN in simple and telling prose. In outline 
style they are: (a) To prevent war, (b) to 
foster human rights, (c) to promote justice 
and respect for international obligations, 
and (d) to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom. 
Each of these terms needs to be illustrated 
by concrete examples of action on the part 
of the UN, as teachers and pupils study 
these aims together. 

2. The Powers of the UN. One of the 
current and most common misconceptions 
about the UN is that it is a world govern- 
ment with power to act. It is not. It is an 
intergovernmental organization whose reso- 
lutions are only recommendations to na- 
tional governments. An understanding of 
that fact would do much to combat the idea 
that the UN is curbing national sovereign- 
ties. 

3. The Programs of the UN. Most of the 
knowledge which students and adults have 
about the work of the UN is limited to the 
conflicts in the General Assembly and in 
the Security Council. Studies of the UN 
and its agencies need to stress the construc- 
tive, long-term projects of the Commissions 
and of such specialized agencies as the 
World Health Organization and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, as well as 
the more dramatic disputes in the As- 
sembly and Council. 

4. The Progress of the UN. Despite un- 
foreseen difficulties, the UN has made much 
progress in its seven years of history. It has 


eased tensions in Indonesia, . Palestine, 
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Kashmir, Iran, Syria and Lebanon, and 
Germany. It has fought against aggression 
in Korea. It has combatted yaws in Haiti, 
infantile paralysis in India, typhus in 
Afghanistan, cholera in Egypt, and malaria 
in Ceylon. It has launched pilot projects 
in fundamental education around the 
globe. It has tackled the problem of food 
and people. These and a host of other 
accomplishments can be credited to this 
very new world organization. Students need 
to know about these examples of concrete 
accomplishment. 

5. The Problems of the UN. There are, 
of course, unsolved problems aplenty. 
There are the obvious ones of conflict in 
Korea, turmoil in the Union of South 
Africa, demands for independence in North 
Africa, and disputes over atomic energy. 
There are the continual struggles against 
poverty, disease, ignorance, illiteracy, and 


Educate the 


Dr. T. Paddington Bear, B.S., L.L.B. (Long Last- 
ing Bears), noted authority on educating little bears 
to become big bears instead of throw rugs, spoke 
with authority. “We must,” said he, “educate the 
Whole Bear!” 

This caused quite a stir in Professor Bear's pre- 
cinct. The mama bears assigned to instruction said 
it was a real bear of an idea. 

“We shall now teach the Whole Bear,” said they, 
and set to their task with much zeal. But it became 
apparent that there was confusion as to just what 
the professor meant by the Whole Bear. 

“The Whole Bear?” asked the professor, “Why I 
mean all of the bear, the entire bear from the tip 
of his nose to the end of his tail.” 

“Now we understand,” said the mama bears. “The 
professor means the Whole Bear. It is indeed 
simple once you get the hang of it.” 

And so it came to pass that the little bear was 
divided into three parts—the front part, the middle 
part, and the rear-end section. To each part was 
assigned a mama bear who had majored in her 
part in college. The first mama bear taught the 
front part all the fundamentals of sniffling, observa- 
tion, interpretation, critical thinking, and taking 
care of his bicuspids. The second gave the middle 
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low standards of living. And there are the 
problems of intercultural cooperation. All 
these need to be studied in any realistic 
program about the UN and today's world. 

6. Potentialities of the UN. Trygve Lie 
has asserted that “the UN _ represents 
nothing less than an attempt to establish 
a new world order.” Students ought to ex- 
amine the potentialities of the UN, includ- 
ing the possibility of its becoming even- 
tually a world government with power to 
act rather than merely to recommend. 

7. The People of the UN. The UN is not 
merely structure, resolutions, activities. 
Basically it is PEOPLE, speaking through 
their governments. This concept should be 
central in any study of the UN system. 

Taken together, these seven points mighit 
constitute a well-rounded program for any 
junior or senior high school studying the 
UN and its specialized agencies. 


Whole Bear! 


part the full treatment in digestion, lying down 
when the front part lay down, breathing pure air, 
insisting the window be cracked at night, and All- 
Bran for regularity. The third mama bear was also 
a college graduate and knew her end of the business 
very well indeed. Besides, she instilled within her 
part the ideals of democratic living and independ- 
ence of action, 

At last the long process of educating the Whole 
Bear came to an end. Little bear was educated from 
the tip of his nose to the end of his tail. He was 
turned loose upon society to fend for himself. 

But do you know in a couple of weeks the little 
bear turned up dead as a mackerel? 

“It is a sad story,” said the mama bears to Pro- 
fessor Bear. “We educated the Whole Bear as you 
told us. Investigation indicates the rear end zagged 
when the front end zigged, and the middle fell over 
the precipice.” 

“Did each of you teach well your part of the 
bear?” asked the professor. “Yes, indeed,” they 
snorted, “We know not what each other taught, but 
we are specialists in our field, and each did his own 
job well. Tell us, what in the world went wrong?” 

Moral: Integration is a bear necessity in educa- 
tion.—Don Suute in Illinois Education. 





The problem and the solution: 


UNIFIED ENGLISH 
PROGRAM for DENVER 


By JERRY E. REED 


ES, WE HAVE some materials for junior- 
'Y high schoot English teachers, but how 
can we know what experiences most chil- 
dren have had in elementary school? And 
how can we be sure that we are really 
equipping our pupils adequately for ex- 
periences they will have in senior high 
school?” 

With these questions, a junior-high- 
school teacher pointed up the need for a 
publication which would show an overall 
picture of experiences in English from 
kindergarten through grade 12. Initial 
acquaintance with and study of the prob- 
lem was begun in the spring of 1951; a 
large part of the work was done between 
September 1951 and July 19532. 

The resulting publication, Denver's 
“Program in English: A Guide for Teach- 
ing the Language Arts, Kindergarten 
through Grade Twelve,” is based on the 
premise that nothing is learned in isola- 
tion; rather, learning takes place in rela- 
tion to some meaningful whole. Principles 
of learning and of child growth and de- 
velopment were derived by Denver teachers 
from three sources: research, observation, 
and experience. In terms of the philosophy, 
the program set forth in the Guide de- 
scribes the development of units of work 
which are centered around experiences, 
interests, and needs of school-age children. 
The units are followed by detailed charts or 
outlines which show the direction of growth 
in reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 
These charts do not stress minimum 
achievement for each grade level, but the 


continuity of growth in the use of language 
over the thirteen-year period. The latter 
part of the Guide contains chapters which 
give suggestions for the teaching of spelling, 
handwriting, and library techniques, and 
for appraisal. 

How was this task—-the gathering under 
one cover of all the varied experiences and 
skills for a thirteen-year program—accom- 
plished? Because of the many requests of 
teachers for aid in teaching English during 
the school year 1950-51, the administrators 
and curriculum committees of the Denver 
Public Schools looked closely at the total 
English program throughout the system. 
They saw that the program, as a whole, had 
undergone little change or revision since 
the early 1930's. 

Teachers had worked to improve instruc- 
tion on their particular grade levels; the 
elementary schools had published a “Read- 
ing Guide” and were working on a publica- 
tion to be called “Activities, Expected 
Achievements, and Tools in English”; the 
junior high schools had published “Words 
with Wings,” a guide for teaching language 
skills in grades 7 to 9, and were working on 
a “Literature Guide.” Still, little had been 
done to show the growth in use of English 
throughout the whole program. In response 
to the teachers’ requests, administrators 
decided that an integrated, thirteen-year 
program in English was vitally needed for 
Denver schools, and gave the Department 
of Instruction the responsibility for de- 
velopment of such a program. 

Existing city committees in the field of 
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English included three English curriculum 
committees, at the elementary-, junior-, and 
senior-high-school levels; a spelling com- 
mittee, with members representing all 
levels of instruction; and library com- 
mittees, whose membership represented all 
three levels. In order that the services of 
the existing committees could be coordi- 
nated, a new committee was established, 
consisting of twenty members representing 
all levels of instruction. The new com- 
mittee, called the Kindergarten through 
Grade Twelve (K-12) English Committee, 
was to be responsible for the development 
and production of the program. All com- 
mittees worked cooperatively under the 
direction and guidance of a supervising 
teacher in the Department of Instruction 
and of a consultant. 

In beginning their task, the com- 
mittees surveyed the present practices in 
English in the elementary grades, junior 
high schools, and senior high schools of 
Denver. The needs, characteristics, and in- 
terests of children at various age levels were 
studied, together with the latest research on 
growth and development in the use of 
language. Courses of study developed in 
major cities throughout the United States 
were examined and compared with the 
studies of growth and development made 
previously. This comparison was followed 
by an investigation of modern theory, re- 
search, and promising practices throughout 
the country. 

A tentative statement of philosophy, 
based on the studies made by the com- 
mittees, was then developed. This state- 
ment was sent to all teachers of English 
in the Denver schools for comment and 
criticism and the statement was modified 
in accordance with the suggestions of 
teachers many times before the final form 
was achieved. This statement of philosophy 
became a guide for the further work of the 
committees. Stressed in the philosophy are 
the following points: 

1. Pupils are expected to achieve compe- 


tence in language and to develop their own 
diverse talents, needs, and interests. 

2. Facts and techniques are learned not 
in isolation but as part of sume signifi- 
cant whole. 

3. Classes learn language arts through 
study of common problems, interests, or 
goals. 

4- Nothing is truly learned until it be- 
comes a part of living. 

5. Teaching of effective communication 
begins in kindergarten and continues with 
varying degrees of emphasis through grade 
12. 

6. Newly introduced techniques, skills, 
and standards keep pace with the physical 
and mental development of pupils. 

7. Students must be taught to read and 
listen critically and to accept responsibility 
for correctness and honesty in their own 
writing and speaking. 

The next step was the assignment of 
experiences, processes, and skills to various 
grade levels. The experiences included 
those which most children should have for 
a full, normal life. The processes and skills 
included all the tools needed to achieve 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The English programs of the Den- 
ver, Colo., Public Schools had been 
growing a bit “disjointed” because im- 
provements for a good many years were 
those made by the teachers for their 
own grade levels. That often results in 
either omissions or duplications in the 
work on different levels. This is the 
story of the project that gave the 
Denver Public Schools a unified Eng- 
lish program with the publication of 
Fa cm in English: A Guide for 
Teaching the Language Arts, Kinder- 
garten Through Grade Twelve.” Mr. 
Reed teaches English in Denver's 
Westwood Junior High School. Copies 
of the publication may be obtained for 
$3 each from the Denver Public 
Schools, 414 Fourteenth St., Denver 2, 
Colo. 
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success in these experiences. The experi- 
ences were called “units” and a list of unit 
titles, with annotations, was drawn up for 
each grade level. One unit from this list for 
each grade level was chosen to be fully de- 
veloped and explained. The sample units 
include suggestions for successful teaching, 
a wealth of possible activities from which 
teachers can choose, suggestions for ap- 
praising the unit, and lists of the best 
available materials related to the unit. 

The titles of the units chosen to be fully 
developed for each grade level are as 
follows: 


Nursery Rhymes 
The Circus 


Kindergarten: 
Grade One: 
Grade Two: 
Grade Three: 
Grade Four: 
Grade Five: 


Summer Fun 

Simple Machines 

Poetry 

Making New Friends 
Lands 

Communication: The Newspaper 

Adventures With Animals 

American Folklore 

Who Are Americans? 

Adventure World Wide 

American Literature: Regions of 
America 


in Other 


Grade Six: 
Grade Seven: 
Grade Eight: 
Grade Nine: 
Grade Ten: 
Grade Eleven: 


The unit developed for grade 11 is a 
portion of a one-semester course in Ameri- 
can literature. Since English courses are 
elected by high-school seniors, a section list- 
ing suggestions for teaching composition 
at the senior-high-school level is given in 
the place of a unit for Grade 12. 

The units show in detail how specific 
skills and processes of language are taught 
in relation to a larger, significant whole, 
while the charts are more general and show 
the direction of growth in processes and 


skills of language for different levels. 

Teachers were chosen to develop and 
write the units. In general, those teachers 
chosen as writers were not members of the 
committees, but had worked in their class- 
rooms with the general areas about which 
they wrote. Actual classroom experiences 
have been incorporated in the units. 
Teachers with specialized training wrote 
the chapters on handwriting, common 
errors, appraisal, and marking papers. The 
spelling committee developed suggestions 
for teaching spelling, while the library com- 
mittees developed the chapters on library 
and guiding individual reading. All ma- 
terial was carefully edited and most of it 
was revised before printing. 

In looking back over the development 
of the program, all concerned—committee 
members, writers, consultants, editors—feel 
that the greatest difficulty encountered was 
in organization of the material, in decisions 
on the content and direction of growth, and 
in assignment of skills and processes to vari- 
ous grade levels. When many individuals 
are working together, there is an inevitable 
“groping” period before the many elements 
of a program in English become organized. 
Denver teachers realize that “Program in 
English: A Guide for Teaching the Lan- 
guage Arts, Kindergarten through Grade 
Twelve” does not provide all the answers 
to the teaching of English. It is a framework 
of a program rather than a complete course 
of study, and as such it suggests sequence 
and methods which seem to be best in terms 
of recent studies for the-instruction and 
appraisal of the language arts. 


Art and Silence 


The art class is all too frequently the only hour 
of the day when the harassed student can relax and 
ponder on his relationship to school and the world; 
the only time except gymnasium when he does not 
have to sit still and listen to someone else. How 
many of us as teachers, after an institute session, 
have gone away resolved never to lecture again only 
to go back to our timeworn easy methods in spite of 


our good resolutions? 

It is important that the permissive atmosphere 
exist, and that the teacher realize the tremendous 
differences of time and method in the production of 
art. This means not, “the next six exercises for 
tomorrow,” but rather, “keep thinking around the 
problem.”—J. E. Moruarpt in California Journal 
of Secondary Education. 





How We Licked Class 
“INTERRUPTIONS” 


By 
ARNOLD LESLIE LAZARUS 


N IRATE TEACHER stomped into our 
A principal's office B. C. C. (Before 
Curriculum Change) and in great exaspera- 
tion placed a list of grievances in front of 
him. 

“How and when am I supposed to teach 
English,” she stormed, “in the face of all 
these interruptions!” 

Her neatly typed lists consisted of Com- 
munity Drives, Sales, and Activities (in- 
cluding Community Chest, Red Cross, 
Government Savings Stamps, etc.); School 
Drives, Sales, and Activities (including foot- 
ball and basketball tickets, yearbooks, 
magazine subscriptions, etc.); and Senior 
Class Drives, Sales, and Activities (includ- 
ing Senior play, superlatives, prophecies, 
banquets, dances, etc.). 

Patiently our principal withheld some of 
the answers he could have made. He did 
not suggest that Miss Subject Teacher re- 
evaluate her own teaching objectives. He 
thanked her for her sincerity and conscien- 
tiousness, and invited her to join our newly 
formed curriculum committee, where we 
were then considering this problem. 

One of the conclusions that our curricu- 
lum committee arrived at very early in our 
discussions was that the community drives 
were not wrong. Jt was our curriculum that 
was wrong—geared, nostalgically, to a differ- 
ent era. 

In fact many drives, sales, contests and 
activities which we used to consider “in- 
trusions” are really opportunities-in-dis- 
guise to motivate youngsters in reading, 
writing, and speaking. What's more, these 
experiences are actual internships in train- 


ing for responsible and active citizenship. 

After many an agenda-controlled meet- 
ing and after many a decision democrati- 
cally arrived at and cooperatively ad- 
ministered, we licked class interruptions. 
But good! Here's how: 

1. We formulated new philosophic ob- 
jectives in terms of life-goals of the 
youngsters—not merely in terms of subject- 
matter. 

2. We re-evaluated and reorganized our 
entire curriculum—lock, stock and barrel— 
in the light of these objectives. We threw 
out our old, “majors” dominated curricu- 
lum, which had imposed meaningless aca- 


demic “prerequisites” on 80 per cent of our 


youngsters. We adopted, instead, more 
realistic instructional programs to meet the 
needs of all our youth—a “common learn- 
ings” program for everybody, a special voca- 
tional program, and a special collegiate 
program, including more provision for the 
most capable. 

3. We rescheduled our daily periods. We 
cut many “study halls.” We redistributed 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Readers who hope to learn from Mr. 
Lazarus how his school abolished or 
subordinated the various drives, col- 
lections, etc., that “interrupt” class- 
room work are likely to be disap- 
pointed. Santa Monica, Calif., High 
School, where the author teaches, seems 
rather to have followed the plan of the 
man who found the wolf at his door— 
and dined on wolf chops. 
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“study time” into the regular classes 
wherever desirable. Thus we eliminated the 
need for “homework,” a discipline that 
could now be done under the guidance of 
the teacher within a given subject-area. In 
non-academic classes (shops, labs, etc.) we 
extended the periods, thus cutting down 
on the number of periods in the day and 
also, incidentally, on the “rat-race” at- 
mosphere. 

In our daily scheduling we arranged for 
flexibility, too, by means of our “special 
schedule.” We cut ten minutes from every 
period, pooled these for an assembly, a stu- 
dent government election, or for any other 
educative experience. 

4. We combined into new, single courses 
the best portions of hitherto more time- 
consuming courses. For example, we now 
have a sophomore course known as 
“P.V.D."—P for personality development, 
V for vocations exploration, and D for 
driver education. 


5. We incorporated many an “extra- 


curricular” activity into the curriculum. 
For example, our language arts courses use 
community drives as live experiences for 
the youngster: 
reading for information and enrichment, in 
writing letters, poster-copy, and essays. 

6. We rescheduled our Senior English 
from the A semester down to the B, thus 
leaving the seniors free for more of the tra- 
ditional “extras” to which we believe they 
are entitled, and also giving the college- 
bound seniors more time to prepare for 
examinations. 

Of course we are still working on changes 
and shall have to keep adjusting to the 
needs of our “customers” if we plan to stay 


in speaking to convince, in 


in business. But as a result of the adjust- 
ments we have made already, everybody is 
happier. Blood pressures among teachers 
and administrators have gone down to 
normal. Everybody—especially the young- 
sters—seems to reflect a renaissance of 
interest. All of us feel, in our school, a new 
sense of pride. 


Some Plants That Brighten My Classroom 


Living plants in the schoolroom are assets that 
pay off in big dividends for the amount of time and 
energy invested. 

Through the years I have found that whether 
they are flowering or just decorative foliage, plants 
help to satisfy one’s craving for color and symmetry, 
thereby 
Flowering plants are desirable for their beauty, but 
leaves with their contrasting shades of green and 
manifold shapes are equally interesting and beauti- 
ful. 

On hot days, these plants make the schoolroom 


and produce an emotional satisfaction, 


look cool and restful, while on cooler days they add 
a touch of spring 

Most houseplants may be grown successfully in 
any classroom. However, it is the ivy in my room 
that attracts the most attention. I have it growing 
in two large pots at each end of my 20-foot bulletin 
board. The vines of each plant measure from four 
to go feet long and are intertwined across the top 
of the bulletin board. The vines have intermingled 


until they have formed a large, luxuriant border 
that outlines the ends and top of the board. These 
plants are several years old; and all ex-pupils always 
ask about the big ivy. 

Other plants also are used in the room. On top 
of the lockers I have four pots of mother-in-law’s 
tongue. In the center, I have ivy growing in water, 
and the vines have grown to such lengths that they 
are trained along the top of the lockers from the 
center to each side, thus forming an attractive base 
for the pots of mother-in-law’s tongue. Other speci- 
men plants such as the caladium, elephant ears, 
airplane plant, dumb cane, sedum, and cacti are to 
be found on the window ledges, book shelves, teach- 
er’s desk, and any place where a plant can help to 
add a touch of color. 

However, it is the big ivy that is the main attrac- 
tion. When children bring their parents to the room, 
they first show them the ivy and then they intro- 
duce their teacher—Mare Bette Roserts in The 
Texas Outlook 





The Popular PROJECTS 
of a Student Council 


By 


LUCILLE DUGAN 

T HAS BECOME the custom to ask the 
I senior students and the faculty to 
evaluate all student government projects at 
three-year intervals in Springfield Senior 
High School, Springfield, Mo. 

The past spring 519 seniors and 62 
faculty members filled out evaluation ques- 
tionnaires. As a result, the Student Coun- 
cil next year will continue with confidence 
those projects rated high by the students 
and will modify or improve those rated 
low. The questionnaire also included a 
list of suggestions from both the faculty 
and students to help promote the general 
welfare of the school; these suggestions can 
be investigated and acted upon any time 
during this school year. 

Most projects originate with the students. 
Representatives from each social-studies 
class bring suggestions from their groups 
to the weekly meetings of the House of 
Representatives. No project is undertaken 
unless a majority of the students in the 
social studies classes feels it is worthwhile. 
As a result, evaluation of student projects is 
a continuous process. 

Evaluation of projects serves another 
purpose in our large school. It tends to de- 
velop good relations between the students 
and faculty. We do not drop a project when 
some faculty members or students rate it 
low, but some projects have been limited or 
extended in scope because of ratings. The 
president of the student body always ap- 
pears before the faculty and gives a sum- 
mary report of the evaluation of projects 
and suggestions for improvement for the 
following year. These reports are enthusi- 
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astically received by the faculty and they 
seem to understand and accept in a good- 
natured fashion disagreements as to certain 
items (such as music in the cafeteria dur- 
ing the noon hour, which rates high with 
the students and low with the teachers). 

Student government cannot always carry 
out the suggestions for improvement of the 
school alone; so in past years the student 
representatives have gone to the administra- 
tion and the Board of Education with the 
problems in order to get their assistance. 
For example, three years ago many students 
felt that the stairways in the main building 
should be improved, or rebuilt, and new 
lights installed. Obviously the students 
could not do this, but they were able to 
present this plan to the administration. 
The Board of Education took action to re- 
build the stairways and install additional 
lights. 

Directions for filling out the student- 
government evaluation chart read as fol- 
lows: “Members of the Senior High School 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Every three years the senior students 
and the teachers of Springfield, Mo., 
Senior High School separately pass 
judgment on the value of the projects 
sponsored by the Student Council dur- 
ing that period of time. Miss Dugan, 
executive sponsor of student govern- 
ment in the school, includes in her 
report of the plan the ratings given by 
students and teachers to 26 projects 
conducted by the Student Council for 
the past three years. 
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Ratings by Ratings by 
Projects Seniors Faculty 


Foreign Students: Sponsored two foreign students to promote inter- 
national good will and understanding. ............... 
Scholarship Assembly: Established to raise money for the memorial 
scholarships that are given every year to deserving seniors. ...... 
School Store: Operated a school store to provide a convenient place 
for students to purchase school supplies. 
Elections: Conducted all school elections by secret ballot. ......... 
Fire Drills: Conducted fire drills under the supervision of the city 
fire department to provide for the safety of the students. ....... 
Teachers’ Names on Doors: Installed teachers’ names and room 
numbers on doors of all classrooms. .............-.000-+e0e00 
Americans Abroad: Sponsored and helped financially to send two 
representatives of Senior High School on an American Field 
Service Scholarship tour of Europe. 
Alumni Assembly: Invited talented alumni to appear on an assembly 
PEE, Soc ewtereccccsescrcscceccsecenencesooscoosacccsese 
Sponsored Drives: Sponsored such drives as the Community Chest. 
Stamp and Bond Sales: Conducted weekly stamp and bond sales to 
aid in the defense of our country and to encourage students to 
save money. 
Homecoming: Planned and organized Homecoming Day. ......... 
Care of Lawn: Seeded and fertilized the campus. Erected a temporary 
fence to remind students to keep off the lawn. ...............-. 
Hi-Y Election: Conducted the election for the Hi-Y Club in its city 
youth government project. .......... 66 ec eee eee eee eee eee 
Trophy Cases: Placed trophy cases in the main hall to display tro- 
phies won in athletics and other school events. ................ 
Affiliation with Other Student Government Organizations: Joined 
district, state, and national organizations of student council. .... 
Handbook: Published a handbook to acquaint new students and in- 
coming sophomores with Senior High School. ...............+.. 
Assembly Seating: Organized assembly seating to promote orderly 
assemblies and to facilitate checking of attendance at assemblies. 
Music in Cafeteria: Made arrangements for, and purchased, suitable 
records to be played during the lunch periods in the cafeteria. .. 
Coke Machine: Made arrangements for installation and maintenance 
OE OGRE GREED GOR GD BOGE 2 once ccc ccccccseccceesccccss 
Evaluation Questionnaire: Listed all student sponsored projects and 
asked students and faculty to evaluate them. .................. 
Chartered Clubs: Assisted in the organization of new clubs and char- 
EAE rT Teer err rer errr Terr rT Tr Tr err rrr 21 
Blueprint of Building: Framed a copy of blueprints of all buildings 
on the campus and placed in main hall. ................00.05: 22 
Lounge: Maintained a lounge for student relaxation and enjoyment 
during the lunch hours and stretch period. ..................: 23 
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Projects 


Ratings by 
Seniors 


Ratings by 
Faculty 


Ushers and Guides: Acted as ushers and guides for the PTA open 


house and other school functions. 


Student Government Banquet: Sponsored Student Government Ban- 
quet at the end of each school year as a final meeting of the three 


branches of Student Government. 


Hello Day: Sponsored Hello Day at the beginning of school to better 


acquaint students and faculty. .......... 


Student Government would like to have 
the opinion of the student body regarding 
the worthwhileness of various projects 
sponsored by student government the past 
three years.” Projects were then checked 
according to opinions of students as “valua- 
ble” (scored 3 points); “some value” (scored 
2 points); and “little value” (scored 1 
point). The summary report is as given in 
the accompanying table, with the seniors’ 
rating on the left and the faculty's on the 
right. 

Students were asked to list projects not 
given in the questionnaire which they 
thought would promote the general welfare 
of the school. Of the 56 suggestions given 
these are a few examples: 


1. Promote more general school parties. 

2. Arrange for additional places to park cars. 
3. Have the foreign students talk in assembly. 
4. Removal of 


“bottlenecks” in the halls so 


trafic will move faster. 


5. Get the city aware of how soon we are going 
to need a new senior high school. 


6. Place a hedge around the lawn where students 
are tempted to walk on the grass. 


7. Arrange for more class meetings. 
8. Promote better school spirit. 


g. Organize a “Bible Club” for those who wish 
to study the Bible. 


10. Establish a place for students to buy and 
sell used books. 


There are many desirable outcomes of 
such an evaluation, but the most important 
seem to be: (1) student government can 
enlarge projects which meet with great ap- 
proval; (2) the different commissioners on 
the Cabinet can get excellent suggestions 
for additional projects each year; (3) 
friendly relations between the students and 
faculty can be developed; (4) all students 
and faculty members learn about the many 
projects which the student government 
seeks to promote. 


Current Events “Approach” 


Undeniable as the value of the current-events or 
current-problems approach to the teaching of the 


social studies is, it has serious drawbacks. 
That is especially true in our country in a time 
like the present. 

In the first place, too many teachers do not use 
the method correctly, that is, in the manner likely 
to produce the best results. The study of current 
events is properly only an “approach” to the study 
of the social sciences. Many teachers forget that word 
“approach” and never get beyond current events 


some 


and current problems in their teaching. Others 
equally ignore the word “approach” by not coordi- 
nating in any way their teaching of the current 
problems with the great body of the social studies. 
That is, they present current events as something 
to be studied for one period a week. 

It must be clearly kept in mind at al] times that 
just as the present time is a moment in the eternity 
of history, current events is an episode in the long 
story of world history —Evizasetn H. Pitant in The 
Social Studies, 





BIOLOGY 
according to the TEXTS 


By 
ROBERT H. ADAMS 


HE TITLE of this article may cause some 
‘ad to lift. However, it seemed 
not inappropriate as a heading for a report 
on several high-school textbooks in biology 
in current or recent use in various parts of 
the country. 


Probably no subject in the school cur- 
riculum has suffered more from textbooks 
incompetently written, inadequately edited, 
and uncritically adopted, than has science. 
Biology can perhaps claim the distinction 
of being the most sinned against in this 
respect, though elementary and junior-high 
“science” is not far behind. Indeed, after 
a survey of books in the latter field, a 
speaker before an association of science 
and mathematics teachers gave to his ad- 
dress the rather wry title of “Some Con- 
tributions of the Elementary-Science-Text- 
book Writers to the Problems of Secondary- 
Science Teachers,” and laid down the 
reasonable thesis that “it is undesirable 
that untruths be taught which must be 
untaught later.” 

That this thesis applies to high-school 
biology as well will be evident to anyone 
who will make a critical study of textbooks 
in this field. In a rapid scanning of a dozen 
such books, with a close reading of selected 
parts of each, only two were found which 
did not reveal numerous glaring errors, 
errors of omission and of commission which 
could come only from ignorance or from 
carelessness. These books, moreover, evi- 
dence no general agreement as to just what 
biology is or what topics should be included 
in a high-school course in this subject. 


Harvest of errors in texts is 
claimed by teacher investigator 


Some hold rather strictly to the view that 
biology is a distinct science in itself, with 
its own self-limited field and with subject 
matter of its own, while others wander 
widely into astronomy, cosmogony, physics, 
chemistry, medicine, psychology, civics, 
sociology, economics, ethics, religion, good 
advice, and old wives’ tales. “Biology,” says 
one widely used book, “is not a modern, or 
new, branch of knowledge. It is the most 
ancient of all studies.” But another declares, 
“Biology is a newcomer among us.” 

Quotations such as the following, which 
indicate the degree of scientific credibility 
of some of these books, would be amusing 
if the question of what the pupils in our 
schools are being taught were not a serious 
matter: 

“Typhoid ranks first as a cause of death” 
(in the United States). “Sanitary food, 
shoes and stockings prevent hookworm 
diseases. Quinine cures it.” “Malaria was 
an uncommon disease in the United States 
before World War II.” “The culex mos- 
quito is harmless.” “The dog has other 
bones which hold up its head’—thereby, 
presumably, relieving the muscles of their 
accustomed job. “The sepals develop into 
the fruit.” “Plants must have their roots 
in the soil.” “Coffee and cocoa are made 
from beans”—without even the grace of 
“quotes” around the beans. “Ptomaines are 
dangerous toxic poisons”; most of them are 
quite harmless. “One of the most dangerous 
of food poisons is botulism.” 

In a recent (1952) textbook, after ex- 
planations of the terms kingdom, division, 
class, order, family, genus, species, the 
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authors declare: “The complete name for 
any living thing includes one name for each 
of these groupings.” (Shades of Linnaeus 
and his binomial nomenclature!) 

Archeologists, historians, and geog- 
raphers alike would be amazed to read in 
the same book: “In ancient times the valley 
of the Nile River in Egypt was a rich and 
fertile region which supported a popula- 
tion on a high standard of living. Today 
it is a desert, populated only by a few 
wandering tribes who must search far and 
wide for water and food to keep them 
alive.” And then, after a discussion of the 
ill effects of the removal of forests: “That 
indeed is what happened in Egypt and 
China.” The valley of the Nile is, of course, 
as fertile as it ever was; the Egyptians are 
not “wandering tribes”; and there is no 
evidence that Egypt ever was forested, cer- 
tainly not since the advent of man. A rich 
harvest of errors can be gleaned by one who 
is willing to search through the rest of the 
book. 

Biologists and biology teachers might 
reasonably be expected to be somewhat 
informed about the anatomy and physiol- 
ogy of the human body. But maybe the 
authors of the books from which the fol- 
lowing quotations are taken were not biolo- 
gists; the academic degrees which they dis- 
play on the title pages must have been won 
in some other field—education, perhaps, 
since they seem to be long on method and 
short on facts: 

“About 92% of the human body is 
water.” “The blood consists of about one- 
third corpuscles and two-thirds plasma.” 
“The Eustachian tube connects the inner 
ear with the throat.” “The spinal cord ex- 
tends the full length of the back.” “The 
outer layer, or epidermis, of the skin is com- 
posed of dead cells.” “The diaphragm 
relaxes and rises” or, as one book puts it, 
“The diaphragm relaxes and pushes up- 
ward.” The diaphragm, in other words, 
alone among the muscles of the body has 
solved the problem of working while it 


relaxes. “The lymphatic joins the circu- 
latory system in the neck”—that, or som* 
equivalent statement,, occurs frequently. 
“The auditory nerve carries the sound 
vibrations to the brain.” 

“Skin also produces the nails, and it is 
the lining of the mouth which enters into 
the formation of teeth”—a sentence which 
certainly must puzzle the youngster who 
has read on a previous page that the mouth 
is lined with a mucous membrane. “In the 
human body there are epithelial tissue, 
muscle tissue, nerve tissue, and many other 
kinds of tissue.” Only one other kind is 
usually recognized. “Each of the five senses 
... the five sense centers of the brain.” “In 
this way the iris and pupil”—the pupil is 
a mere hole, a nothing—“improve and pro- 
tect your vision.” One thing that does 
protect the eye, the conjunctiva, is seldom 
mentioned. 

Contradictory statements are frequently 
found in the same book. Thus, on one 
page: “The blood is alkaline.” On another: 
“. .. to keep the blood neutral.”” On one 
page: “Bile is one of the digestive juices.” 
On another: “Bile is not a digestive juice.” 
On one page: “Protoplasm is neither solid 
nor liquid.” On another: “The cytoplasm” 
—which is protoplasm—“is thin and 
watery.” “Sex is determined at the ume 
fertilization occurs and cannot be altered.” 
Two sentences later: “Occasional sex re- 
versals occur.” In one paragraph the two 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Are high-school biology texts, on the 
whole, the poorest written and most in- 
accurate of all the books in the school 
field? Mr. Adams is inclined to think 
so, after “a rapid scanning of a dozen 
[high school biology texts} with a close 
reading of selected parts of each.” He 
rates only 2 of the 12 texts as accept- 
able, and offers copious examples of 
what he brands as errors in the other 
10. The author teaches science in Mi- 
ami, Fla., Senior High School. 
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contradictory statements are made that 
“protoplasm is living” and that it is “a 
bridge between living and non-living mat- 
ter.” On one page: “Paramecium 
On another: “It 


is un- 
usual.” is common in 
ponds.” 

One book informs us that “flatworms are 
freaks,” that thallophytes are “tiny water 
organisms,” that corals are “animals made 
of stone,” and that “the most remarkable 
thing about coral is that the little animals 
which produce it have actually changed 
the geography of the world by building it 
up.” Even if coral polyps were solely re- 
sponsible for building up all of the so-called 
coral rock, the fact that they have thus 
changed the geography of the world would 
be no more remarkable than that other 
simple creatures, such as lichens and mosses, 
have changed geography by tearing rocks 
down. 


Logic, as well as anthropology, some- 
times comes in for some rough treatment. 
“There are marked differences,” says one 
book, “between races, physical and mental. 


Ignorance, superstition, religious beliefs’— 
three of a kind?—“all have their effect upon 
the minds of men. Yet”—in spite of the 
first statement—“there is not much differ- 
ence between the body of a Chinese (Mon- 
golian) and an American (Caucasoid).” 
Some Americans, anyhow, are Caucasoid. 
“In fact, the big, six-foot Chinese of Peiping 
is more than a match for our best men of 
the plain.” “Marked differences,” “not 
much difference,” “more than a match’— 
should it be wondered at if children ex- 
posed to such confused reasoning should 
themselves sometimes be confused? 
Sweeping generalizations that disregard 
exceptions are another frequent type of 
illogic. “All bacteria,” says one book, “are 
dependent organisms,” or, as another says, 
“are parasites or saprophytes,” thus ignor- 
ing those that are independent. “All living 
things die”’—how could that have gotten 
into a biology? Or consider this choice bit 
of non-sequitur: After a brief list of the 


functions of protoplasm, a list which did 
not include either development or dying, 
one book says: “Since all the living parts of 
every plant or animal are composed of 
protoplasm, every organism passes through 
certain stages of development. It starts life 
as an individual, it grows to maturity, and 
finally it dies.” One wonders what was the 
suppressed major premise to that “since.” 

Ignorance of the origin and meaning of 
words is frequently shown. Thus: “Another 
advantage of Latin is its descriptive qual- 
ities, which are ideal for the selection of 
appropriate names.” But, of the seven bio- 
logical terms cited as evidence, four are 
from Greek—which, of course, is almost 
infinitely superior to Latin in its “descrip- 
tive qualities.” “Among men there is always 
someone who is handy in fixing things,” 
evidently meaning repairing things. Then 
follows, believe it or not, a discussion of 
nitrogen-fixation! “This theory shows the 
great truth’—which makes us wonder 
whether the author knew the difference 
between a theory and a truth; certainly the 
pupil would not be led to discriminate 
between the two, and such discrimination is 
one of the prime objectives of the teaching 
of science. 

Philosophy, of a sort, bobs up here and 
there. One text lists half a dozen ancient 
Greek philosophers and then, despite the 
fact that the problems of “becoming” and 
of “changing” occupied much of ancient 
Greek thought, says: “These men were not 
concerned with change in living things.” 
“There are three theories of life,” says one 
text. Two pages later: “There are two 
theories.” And then the Mechanistic, 
Vitalistic, and Emergent Evolution theories 
—three, count ‘em, three—are introduced, 
discussed, and dismissed in three brief 
paragraphs! “A fortunate combination of 
electrons,” says the same text, “made life 
possible”—which at least has the virtue of 
bringing the well-known “fortuitous con- 
course of atoms” up to date. As a crowning 
achievement, the authors of this book 
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to elucidate the whole sweet 
mystery of life in one sentence: “Life, then, 
is a vital principle found only in living 
things.” Chasing one’s tail is a proper ex- 
ercise for kittens, but hardly for students 
of science. 

Chemistry and physics seem full of man- 
traps for some authors. “Could hydrogen 
burning in a vacuum”—a neat trick if you 
can do it—“produce water?” one book asks. 
Another makes this remarkable pronounce- 
ment: “There is no work without motion, 
no motion without energy, no energy with- 
out oxidation, no oxidation without air.” 
“Thus energy,” says one book, and one or 
two others come near to saying the same 
thing, “is passed on from one plant or 
animal to another endlessly”"—as though 
none ever escaped into the wild blue 
yonder. Someone seems to have discovered 
a new kind of water: “These liquid sub- 
stances within the eye make it elastic”— 
when all the time the rest of us were think- 
ing that the elasticity of the eyeball was 
due to the fibers of the sclera. 

Mistakes in classification or identification 
are frequent, such as calling “Florida moss” 
in some cases a moss, in others a lichen, 
though it is neither; calling the bald cypress 
an evergreen, the vulture a buzzard, and 
so forth. 

What should a conscientious teacher do 
about a textbook that would inculcate a 
truly atrocious system of pronunciation, of 


manage 


A pplication Zero 


Can teachers write a satisfactory application letter? 
Only about half of them can—said superintendents 
in a recent survey. Poor spelling, poor grammar, 
poor organization, poor letter form and appearance, 
poor attitude toward employment, vague language, 
incorrect statements, egotism, lack of personality, 


and lack of vital information . . . these are the 
more important unfavorable criticisms superintend- 
ents made about the applications they receive— 
Vircit E. Harper in The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation. 


which the following are samples? Pro’teen 
for pro’te-in; air-robe’ik for a-e-ro’bic; 
krome‘at-tin for kro’ma-tin; de-nit’ri-fy for 
de-ni'tri-fy; orth-op’te-rah for or-thop'te-ra; 
both eye and ay given as the sound of ae, 
and both wrong. And how about a text 
which follows a current phonetic fad of rep 
resenting most unaccented vowels by uh, 
thus reducing spoken English largely to a 
series of grunts? 

Could anything be more vicious, peda- 
gogically, or more indefensible, scientifi- 
cally, than to ask pupils to express a judg- 
ment on matters beyond their grasp? “Do 
you think so-and-so?” is a frequent question 
about matters on which the pupil has 
neither the information nor the mental 
maturity for grappling with the problem. 
Thus, to take an extreme but not altogether 
isolated case, one book—a_tenth-grade 
biology—asks: “Does the Chamberlain 
theory of the origin of the earth seem 
reasonable to you?” 

Had enough? There's plenty more where 
these came from. Thar's fool’s-gold in them 
thar hills, which anyone with a penchant 
for digging and panning can find. The 
point is not that all high-school biology 
books are bad; some, as a matter of fact, 
do a good job of presenting a difficult sub- 
ject interestingly and accurately. But there 
is need for extreme care in selecting text- 
books in this field which do not “teach 
untruths which must be untaught later.” 


Why Not Shoot Aunt Sally? 


You, the director of plays in a small high school! 
. . - And you, all you tired English teachers who 
are plagued annually with an additional load— 
directing the senior play! Are you guilty of giving 
giddy run-of-the-mill comedies turned out mass pro- 
duction by publishing companies for gullible high- 
school audiences who will applaud anything Junior 
does on stage? With the coming of spring does your 
bulletin board announce “Good Gracious, Grandpa!” 
“Aunt Sally Shoots the Works,” or “Daffy Dolls”?— 
Houuis McNeer in Alabama School Journal. 





HUMOR THEM: 
Grammar Should Be Gagged 


By 
NORMAN SCHACHTER 


TUDENTS are conscientious objectors 
S when it comes to learning English. 
Most English teachers have two strikes on 
them before they get a chance to bat in the 
classroom. Why take a chance on striking 
out? Why not use a few batting tricks to get 
a home run—or at least a base on balls? 

Would a gambler try to draw to an in- 
side straight if the cards were stacked 
against him? Would he pick up the dice 
if they were loaded? Of course not! Any 
hustler worth his salt plays his percentage. 
Why not play percentage in teaching Eng- 
lish? It’s fun, it’s learning, and it’s good 
for quite a few laughs. 

Everyone prides himself on his sense of 
humor. No one likes to believe he lacks it, 
and usually will go to extreme lengths to 
prove his humorous side. Laughter is con- 
tagious and it can smooth the way in the 
teaching of English. Why not “humorize” 
and humanize some of the less tasteful parts 
of English for the student? 

One hot day the English class was sweat- 
ing out a rough unit of subject-verb agree- 
ment. Techniques of “baby blunders” and 
usage stimulated the daily offering but the 
response was not what it should have been, 
or at least what was desired. Finally the 
class awoke with a roar when one of the 
sharper students listed “flypaper and waste 
basket” as collective nouns. Grateful for the 
opening, I encouraged “word-play” of that 
type and the interest started to pay off in 
compound figures. The students became 
alive and eager to outsmart their friends. A 
new assignment was given which asked all 
of them to bring in as many gags as possi- 
ble about words. In fact, the first half of the 


next hour was spent in the library by 
several committees finding out various jokes 
about “word-gags.” When these were 
brought back, different committees culled 
them and presented the best ones to the 
class. Word games became fun when stu- 
dents played with meanings and laughed at 
the same time. 

An interesting hour was well spent after 
the chairman of the word committee started 
us off with word usage. He related the 
story of a customer complaining about his 
coffee: 


“Say, take this coffee away, it’s like mud.” 
The waitress replied, “Well, it was ground just 
this morning.” 


It didn’t take too long before some of 
the groups came up with some dillies. One 
slower group told of a visitor saying, “What 
have you in here?” And the guide answer- 
ing, “Remains to be seen. This is the 
morgue.” 

All this time I was able to feed them 
material on word-groupings without any 
laughs and every so often pick up a few 
word possibilities. It's amazing the ability 
that students can develop if given the op- 
portunity. In one series of words I listed 
valor and discretion and surprised and 
astonished, Here’s what evolved from their 
research: 


A person who leaves a swank week-end party 
without tipping the servants would display some 
degree of valor. Discretion is not going there again. 


Here’s what they worked out with sur- 
prised and astonished: 


The difference between surprised and astonished 
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was a wife saying, “What, kissing the Cook, Amos? 
I'm surprised.” 
“No, my dear, I'm surprised. You are astonished.” 


It makes for a nice vocabulary drill when 
students bring in word sets which are a bit 
more difficult. Look what was developed 
from reciprocate and retaliate: 

“Mrs. Rasp invited us to her musicale, and I 
think we ought to do something to reciprocate.” 


The husband waited a moment and then quietly 
replied, “You mean retaliate, don’t you?” 


We finally called it a day and closed the 
assignment when some bright one told us 
the story of the porter asking a woman 
passenger if he could brush her off. The 
woman drew herself up to her full five feet 
and screamed, “Certainly not. I'll descend 
in the usual way.” 

Much to my amazement the committee 
on grammar jokes did a most credible job. 
It showed that a diligent study of library 
usage can be delightful and amusing—espe- 
cially on the points which normally bother 
the students. 

Verb tenses create an obstacle in some 
students’ minds, but after I showed them 
how these could change the interpretation 
of a sentence, the lesson was as easy as tak- 
ing pencils from the blind. 

The story of the itinerant odd-man who 
knocked on a kitchen door for his lunch is 
a good one to introduce the units: 

“And did you notice that big pile of wood over 
there?” asked the lady. 

“Yeah, I see it.” 

“Mind your grammar,” snapped the lady. “You 
should say you saw it.” 


“Lady,” returned the odd-job man, “you saw me 
see it, but you ain't seen me saw it.” 


With this introduction a review and dis- 
cussion of the troublesome verbs of sit-set, 
lie-lay, rise-raise and the others too numer- 
ous to mention were in order and quite easy 
to present. For some unknown reason stu- 
dents always like to tell this story to illus- 
strate lie and lay: 


“Lay down, pup. Lay down. That's a good doggie, 
lay down, I tell you.” 


“Mister, you'll have to say “Lie down.’ He's a 
Boston terrier.” 


Of course that always involves an expla- 
nation of Boston and its cultural past. It's a 
wonderful opportunity to introduce some 
of the better-known writers of New Eng- 
land. If students have had a course in 
American Literature, it makes for a 
wonderful review and follow-up activities. 

In every discussion of Boston it is in- 
evitable that some one tells the story of a 
motorist who was looking for a night's 
lodging and didn’t know where to go. He 
drew up to the curb and asked one of the 
natives: 

“My good man, could you tell me where I might 
stop at?” 


“I would advise,” said the native coldly, “stopping 
just before the ‘at.’” 


Just when you remember you should re- 
view different verb tenses, and wonder how 
you can return to the subject, one of the 
groups brings in a story which does the 
job for you. Last summer when I was grop- 
ing about for a cue, one committee brought 
in the story of the school teacher (And 
how they love teacher jokes!) in the hill- 
billy country who was correcting a boy who 
said, “I ain't gwine thar.” 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
When Mr. Schachter gets to any of 
the duller or tougher lessons in gram- 
mar and English usage—those Death 
Valleys whitened by the bones of teach- 
ers who expired of frustration and of 
— who passed out from boredom— 
e tries to get himself and his students 
through safely on gales of laughter. He 
and his pupils at Washington High 
School, Los Angeles, Cal., bring to class 
jokes, puns, and gags that have a bear- 
ing on the lessons, and engage in brief 
Carnivals of Corn. According to the re- 
sults Mr. S claims in lessons learned, 
maybe you should take Hope. BOB 
Hope, that is. 
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“That's no way to talk, Leviticus. Listen: I am 
not going, thou are not going, he is not going, you 
are not going, they are not going. Now do you un- 
derstand?” 

“Yes, ma'am. They ain't nobody gwine.” 


Another story along the way might well 
be the one about the examination in an 
English class. The teacher asked the prob- 
lem-one how he got along in the grammar 
test that day. 


“Oh, I done fine, Teach. I only made one mistake 
and I seen that as soon as I done it.” 


There is no explaining taste in jokes. 
One that I thought I couldn’t work into 
anything worthwhile turned into a gem. It 
really developed a lesson on the past and 
present form of the verb “to be”: 


“Are your father and mother in, Herman? 

“They was in, but they is out.” 

“Why, Herm. They was in! They is out! Where's 
your grammar.” 

“She's upstairs taking her nap.” 


Time profitably could be spent in dis- 
cussing the various types of humor, espe- 
cially as students love to indulge in pun- 
making. Puns can be discussed and many 
examples, good and bad, will be given by 
students who usually don’t participate. 
There is something about a pun which 
fascinates students of high-school age. 

This is a good time to have some com- 
mittee of lesser-lights in the class look 
through humorous quotation books, pro- 
verb anthologies, and famous opinions of 
well-known comedy writers. A good many 
of the things the students bring in will be 
items of anonymous origin. It is a wonder- 
ful opportunity to show how well-known 
authors have said similar things differently 
and yet keep the significance of the remark 
humorous. An occasional drill in para- 
phrasing a clever remark brings enjoyment 
and success to many pupils. Occasionally, 
the rewording by the pupils is cleverer than 
the original remark. 

It is amazing how good a guidance factor 
these humor drills can be. Students reveal 


themselves quite often by the subjects they 
choose. When Goethe said, “Men show 
their character in nothing more clearly than 
by what they find laughable,” he must have 
thought of humorizing English. 

Pronouns are quite a stumbling block 
to students. Even if you don’t play by the 
book, an understanding of pronouns is a 
“must” in everyday speech. Nothing too 
detailed, of course, but just the everyday 
usage of the more frequent pronouns. A 
quick introduction is the one about the 
teacher saying, “Tom, name two pro- 
nouns.” The student awakes with a start 
and inquires, “Who? Me?” 

One of the most confusing pair of pro- 
nouns is the who-whom set. Until the 
time arrives when it will be permissible to 
use them interchangeably, we shall have to 
struggle with them. Students become un- 
duly concerned over who-whom and get 
into a bind everytime they try to straighten 
themselves out. I always like to remember 
the story that killed vaudeville and is sure 
to bother television. It concerns the family 
who left Boston and migrated west: 

Everything out in the open spaces was bewilder- 
ing to the new student, even the owls. The teacher 
asked, “And how is that?” 

The youngster looked up and said, “Here the 


owls say ‘to-hoot-to-who’ and in Boston they say 
‘to-hoot-to-whom.’” 


F From pronouns it isn’t a far jump to a 
discussion of conjunctions and their right- 
ful place in sentence structure. Conjunc- 
tions are not too troublesome but an oc- 
casional story in the unit would not be 
opposed by anyone. Not too long ago, and 
this seems to be the standard one, a group 
was eager to give the class the true defini- 
tion of a conjunction. Here's the way it 
was told: 

“A conjunction is a word connecting anything, 
such as, “The horse is hitched to the fence by his 


halter. Halter is a conjunction because it connects 
the horse and the fence.” 


One of the most entertaining lessons in 
any English class is the work done with 
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homonyms. It’s amazing and amusing the 
things students do with those similar sound- 
ing words. Their originality is tested, and 
some spontaneous examples are much 
better than the jokes brought in by the 
committees. The two which brought the 
greatest comment were these “oldies”: 

A mother was berating her youngster and saying, 
“Where have you been, Johnny?” 

“Playing ball, mom.” 

The mother snapped back quite severely, “But I 
told you to beat the rug, didn’t I?” 

“No, ma'am. You told me to hang the rug on the 
line and beat it.” 


The other concerned the student who asked her 
shop teacher, “What are those holes in the board 
for?” 

“Those are knot holes,” replied the studious in- 
structor. 

“Well, if they are not holes, what are they?” 


However, the one I particularly enjoyed 
was the sentence, “Never make love in a 
buggy for a horse carries a (tail, tale).” 

Punctuation always is the pause that re- 
freshes. In any discussion of the comma it 
may be well to tell the one about the per- 
son saying: 

“Can't you stretch a point?” 


“Certainly,” said the period. 
And thus was born the comma. 


When the class has stopped groaning and 
the lesson is almost through, perhaps the 
story of the young girl who applied for a 
job will be worth the time. 


“When I applied for a job, the manager had the 
nerve to ask if my punctuation was good.” 

“What did you tell him, Mabel?” 

“Well, Mathilda, I said I'd never been late for 
work in my life.” 


It's not too far a leap from punctuation 
to pronunciation. Of course, punctuation is 
an everyday affair but time is always pro- 
fitably spent with words most frequently 
mispronounced. This unit is a continuous 
one as corrections or suggestions are more 
apropos at the time noticed. Colloquisms 
and idioms are fields to be developed, as 
familiarity always makes pupils enjoy the 


work. It gives them that feeling of belong- 
ing. One of the favorites this past semester 
follows: 

The Army physical examiner asked the high 
school draftee, “Any scars on you?” 


The recruit replied, “No, but I got some cigarettes 
in my coat jacket.” 


Students meanwhile have been compiling 
lists of mispronounced words. These words 
are taken from conversation of students, 
television programs, radio presentations 
and—best of all to them—mistakes made by 
teachers. Invariably the class clown brings 
in this hill-billy story: 


“Pass the says Tilda. 
Lizzie (who has attended school) corrects her and 
disgustedly says, “Don't say ‘lasses. Say 


Now it's 


“lasses,” 


molasses.” 
Tilda’s turn to become disgusted for 
she replies, “How come I say mo ‘lasses when I ain't 
had none yet?” 


The only requisite on the part of the 
teacher in using material of this sort is to 
know what to select and in what order to 
present it. Throughout the program of 
“humorization” of English it is easy to 
bring in material pertinent to the topic at 
hand. The dosages given are not too heavy, 
for some groups might easily miss the sig- 
nificance and purpose of the stories. 
Grammar for grammar's own sake is value- 
less. Its purpose is to enable students to 
write, speak, and understand English as it is 
used in everyday living situations. 

Students learn that reference books are 
fun to read and that there is some material 
which can be enjoyable. The big thing, of 
course, is that pupils learn the purpose of 
library work and its correlation to the work 
studied, and also that English can be fun. 

Perhaps it’s wise to bring this to an end 
by relating this item uncovered last fall. 
One of our Spanish teachers button-holed 
me in the corridor and told me what one of 
my students said. It seems she asked her be- 
ginning Spanish class what they knew about 
Spanish syntax. The chairman of one of 
the “gag” groups piped up, “Gosh, I didn't 
know they had to pay for their fun!” 





STUDY HALL: 


An Island of Quiet in a Sea of Confusion 
By EDITH H. BROBERG 


SYCHOLOGISTS maintain that individual 

basic and lasting patterns for living are 
set very early in childhood. This is no 
doubt true in a measure, but the hopeful- 
ness of life lies in its flexibility and there- 
fore in the possibilities of change for the 
better. Often this alteration takes place 
because of a conscious urge and an en- 
deavor on the part of individuals. Some- 
times the incentive for a new pattern is 
handed to the individual without much 
choice on his part—but finally the convic- 
tion that it is good causes him to accept it, 
use it, and like it. 

All of which leads to the idea of the 
salutary nature of a study hall effectively 
administered. It may afford the student a 
quiet time for preparation of assignments 
or for exploring his individual field of in- 
terest, and at the same time it may promote 
understanding of human _ relationships 
through the group life of a study hall. 

There is a tremendous lot of confusion 
in the life of today, and children are not 
exempt from the feeling of unrest and un- 
certainty that surrounds them. The case 
in point is that a study hall may provide 
an island of quiet in a sea of confusion. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mrs. Broberg’s full-time career is 
that of study-hall supervisor in John 
Rogers High School, Spokane, Wash. 
She believes that a well-run study hall 
can give students something they often 
don’t get during the remainder of the 
day—that it can be a zone of strength 
and opportunity in the frequently 
shifting and uneasy days of their lives. 





The modern home is small and many stu- 
dents have no room of their own but must 
try to study where other members of the 
family are carrying on various activities. 
In fact, high-school students often assert 
that they cannot study unless the radio is 
going. Such claims are symptomatic of the 
age in which we live and can only be at- 
tributed to a certain hysteria that grips our 
world in these turbulent times. 

Apparently, it would seem that the last 
thing high-school students desire is a quiet 
hour in the day. Actually they will, for the 
most part, accept it, like it, and use it to 
advantage if they can depend on its regu- 
larity and its routine procedure. The cer- 
tainty of such organization depends in turn 
upon the supervisor of the study hall. Main- 
taining these conditions throughout a 
school year is an art and a science and as 
such is worthy of study on the part of the 
teacher. No subject in the category holds 
more challenge than this one which is 
basically a study of human relations. 

One quiet hour daily, devoted to in- 
dividual work, is brief but certain proof 
that “in quietness there is strength” and also 
a splendid opportunity to get something 
done. To be able literally to give such an 
hour to the adolescent is as fine a piece of 
teaching technique as any instructor could 
aspire to. And it can be learned just as 
surely as one can learn the techniques of 
teaching grammar or mathematics. 

Given a fairly adequate room, a reason- 
able number of students, and a trained 
supervisor, the study hour takes on a very 
special significance in the field of secondary 
education. This is a potential field of teach- 





Stupy 


ing in which new horizons appear as 
methods and techniques unfold. 

In effect, there is in the average high- 
school day an hour that could be devoted to 
concentrated study on the part of the stu- 
den. In this unit of time may lie the differ- 
ence between mediocrity and excellence. If 
the school year totals about one hundred 
eighty days, this area of one hundred eighty 
hours could do much to help a high-school 
student discover to some degree the possi- 


THE LOST 50%: Only 50% of the graduates of 
the teacher-education program at the University of 
Florida actually enter the profession, according to 
a survey reported by William A. Fullager and 
Nancy Arnold in Journal of the Florida Educa- 
tion Association. Most of the lost 50% are offered 
more money in other fields, and feel that they 
“can't afford to teach at present.” Florida schools 
fill the resulting vacancies with sub-standard teach- 
ers because they are cheap—even if they aren't bar- 
gains at any price. 


SPEECH: A widespread need for speech educa- 
tion was revealed in a survey of the students in 
Sussex County, N. J., schools conducted by 24 jun- 
ior and senior speech students of Montclair State 
Teachers College, reports New Jersey Educational 
Review. A total of 2,273 pupils in even-numbered 
grades from 2 through 12 were examined by the 
college group. According to the speech standards of 
the individual surveyors, 27% of the pupils needed 
remedial work; 55% needed speech improvement 
work; and only 18% had “effective and good 
speech.” 


ACTIVITY FUNDS: Of 19 selected high schools 
— 


Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 
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bilities and talents latent within himself— 
and give him the time to put them to some 
use, 

In such quiet, unhurried study periods 
there could be an awakening of interest in 
the school work which before he had 
merely endured. Surely no group needs 
such an opportunity more than adolescents 
who are, after all, shaping their own lives 
—“rough hew them how we will” as their 


pedagogues. 


that cooperated in a study of student activity 
finances and accounting, 68% did not use an an- 
nual budget for activity funds, report Adolph Un- 
ruh and Leslie Wehling in School Activities. 

Another poor showing of these schools is that 
56% did not permit students to assist in develop- 
ing whatever budget is used. “Since about two- 
thirds of the schools did not have activity budgets, 
and more than half did not permit cooperative 
planning, it would seem that the business part of 
the school-activity program is generally in the 
hands of the school officials.” 

But, the authors point out, a well-known ob- 
jective of student activities is to teach business pro- 
cedures and money management to students. 
Seems to be a case of “hang your clothes on a 
hickory limb but don’t go near the water.” 


INDUSTRIAL-ARTS BOOM: _Industrial-arts 
programs have been spreading in the high-schools 
at a fast clip in the past 5 years, say Amos D. 
Coleman and John W. Walgren in ZJilinois Voca- 
tional Progress. In Illinois, for instance, 137 high 
schools have added industrial arts to the curricu- 
lum in that period. Now every recognized 4-year 
high school in the State with an enrolment of 400 
or more has such a program (excepting a girls’ 
and a commercial high school). 

Even the small high schools are adding indus- 
trial arts: There are now industrial-arts programs 
in 45% of the high schools with 100-149 enrolment, 
and in 22% of the high schools with an enrolment 
of 50-99. Junior high schools are initiating indus- 
trial-arts programs all over the State, and so are 
some elementary schools. 





ROOTS IN THE PAST: 
Project in World History 


By DONALD W. HENSEL 


INCE starting the teaching of world 

history I have been searching for a 
technique which would effectively teach the 
students that their daily lives are constantly 
influenced by the heritage of history. Not 
having much faith in teaching by preach- 
ing I have concentrated on student activity 
projects. I believe I have devised a solution 
to this particular problem. 

At the beginning of the school year the 
students were informed that a notebook 
would be required in which they were to 
write illustrations of the familiar statement, 
“The roots of the present are deep in the 
past.” I gave them the following illustra- 
tions with which to begin: 

The phrase, “100% Americanism,” in the 
present, generally refers to a high degree 
of loyalty to this country and its institu- 
tions. However, in order to express this 
concept, we must borrow many cultural 
contributions from the past. The number is 
Arabic; the per cent sign is a part of the 
decimal system, originally devised by the 
Greeks; Americanism is a word derived 
from the first name of Americus Ves- 
puccius, an Italian navigator sailing in the 
service of the king of Portugal, whose name 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Hensel uses a project in his 
world history classes which impresses 
upon them—a hundred times each 
semester—the fact that “The roots of 
the present are deep in the past.” The 
students are required to dig up that 
many examples of the statement. Mr. 
Hensel teaches soctal studies in Ros- 
well, N.M., High School. 





was first applied to a map by a German 
geographer working in a French college. 
The language used, English, is foreign to 
this hemisphere and has as its more im- 
mediate components, Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman. At a later date I suggested the 
inherent problem involved in trying to ex- 
press this nationalistic concept without in- 
ternational linguistic cooperation. 

The past-present relationship of the 
word, marathon, was my second illustra- 
tion. In the present, marathon refers to 
various tests of endurance. It may be a long- 
distance running event in track, a six-day 
bicycle race, a dance contest taxing physical 
stamina, or other variations. In the past, 
Marathon is the famous battle of the 
Persian War, fought between Athens and 
Persia in 490 B.C. Following the Athenian 
victory, Pheidippides raced back to Athens 
with the joyous news. Because of his recent 
trip to Sparta and his participation in the 
battle, this additional strain was too much 
and he died from the excessive physical 
exertion. It wasn’t long until students were 
bringing in the terms, smokathon and 
talkathon, thus expanding the heritage of 
Pheidippides. 

I required five or ten illustrations per 
week depending on the weekly burden of 
other projects, adding up to one hundred 
examples per semester. During the first 
semester I personally gave about half the 
illustrations that were required; this per- 
centage was gradually lowered. Because the 
exact relationship is so important in this 
type of study, the students’ note-taking 
abilities sharply improved. At the end of 
each semester the notebooks were judged 
by one of the school administrators. The 
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students decided the prizes for the three 
best themselves: points to be added to their 
final averages. 

It can readily be seen that this project 
mainly utilizes words or phrases which pre- 
cisely tie the past to the present. When 
Egyptian “rope-stretching” is explained as 
the beginning of geometry and students 
learn that the term means earth measure- 
ment, new understandings are achieved in 
both history and mathematics. The expres- 
sion, “An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth,” is commonly used in explaining 
the Code of Hammurabi. In this project 
it becomes merely one of hundreds of simi- 
lar instances. The relationship between 
Ahuramazda of the Zoroastrian religion 
and a famous light bulb is yet another. 

Dipping into Greek mythology yields 
innumerable examples: Trojan-horse ac- 
tivity, fighting like a Trojan, Achilles’ heel, 
a pyrrhic victory, a Cassandra-like warning, 
Pandora’s box, between Scylla and 
Charybdis, and many others. Solon is fre- 
quently used as a synonym for legislator. 
Phrases such as the following are fairly 
common: cutting the Gordian knot, cross- 
ing the Rubicon, the die is cast. Words such 
as laconic, patrician, blackballing, Socratic, 
platonic, stoical, and epicure offer further 
lessons. 

One might argue that because of the 
remoteness of ancient history, this project 
could well concentrate in that area. I feel, 
however, that the great lesson of this 
method is one of the main objectives of 


teaching all of the world history course— 
that we are the products of all of our past. 
Consequently such terms as Machiavellian, 
Protestant, Lutheran, Romance languages, 
coup d'état, R.S.V.P., Quisling, Kaiser, 
Czar, and Stalinism can be profitably 
brought up in class. 

Not wishing to rely upon my own evalu- 
ations, I asked the students to write a 
paragraph expressing their reactions. Since 
students will tend to write what the teacher 
probably wants, even this isn’t too reliable. 
However, I knew that the eyes of several 
students in each class did not particularly 
light up when this activity was mentioned. 
I felt that if they expressed themselves 
similarly, my inquiry might be fairly valid. 
This they did. A good eighty per cent in 
each class wrote that the project was either 
helpful, interesting, meaningful, thought- 
provoking, or even fun. One of the more 
confused critics wrote: “I don't believe that 
this project helps you to learn History be- 
cause it git the issue all mix up. I never 
can under stand what you mean.” (sic) I 
took several remedial steps there. 

Students have continually brought in 
new applications, thus teaching us all. It 
is not yet trite to emphasize teaching the 
student rather than the subject. This proj- 
ect achieves both with stress on the former. 
In teaching such a stimulating course it is 
rewarding to discover a technique which 
helps to avoid the pitfall of world history's 
becoming a meaningless conglomeration of 
encyclopedic confusion. 


“They Got Rid of Me” 


Al Capp seemed to me to be the most controversial 
speaker [at an NEA convention]. Everybody felt 
strongly that he liked him or didn’t. One thing he 
said: 

“I owe nothing to American schools. I'm not mad 
—I'm tired of being mad at them. They don’t do 
any serious harm to happy, well-adjusted kids. But 


the odd kids, the troubled and maladjusted ones— 
I was one of them. These kids don’t fit the school's 
pattern, and in my day the school got rid of them 
They got rid of me, Revolt in my case took the 
form of cartoons. In the case of a boy I knew, it 
took the form of Communism.”—CLype Russet in 
The Maine Teacher. 





1,001 Emergencies: 


THE UPPERCLASS 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 


By 
ISABEL ROOME MANN 


ut, Miss X, you didn’t tell us to wear 
B neckties to graduation!” 

A boy, garbed in maroon cap and gown, 
looked down protestingly into the worried 
face of a woman who was trying to line up, 
according to height, some 200 excited boys 
and girls in maroon or white caps and 
gowns. 

The reply came lamely, “But I never 
thought of your not wearing a necktie. The 
boys have always worn neckties to gradua- 
tion without being told.” 

Again the unpredictable had happened. 
Although the class advisers had prepared 
for all sorts of contingencies, the case of the 
necktie-less lad was new. That's the way 
with class advising! 

For over a decade, I have acted as a class 
adviser to junior and senior classes in Troy, 
N.Y., High School. Most of these years have 
been spent as co-adviser to senior classes 
averaging about 200 boys and girls. In. our 
system a woman teacher and a man teacher 
act as co-advisers, with some individual re- 
sponsibilities and some shared responsibili- 
ties. Our assignment begins with election 
of class officers and continues until the last 
senior has departed from the banquet and 
dance honoring the graduates on the 
evening of commencement day. From be- 
ginning to end, we whirl on a continuously 
moving merry-go-round. 

My years as adviser have provided an 
unmatched experience, a combination of 
joy and accomplishment with worry, disap- 
pointment, and headaches. 


I have learned that no two classes are 
alike; an adviser must use different tech- 
niques with different classes. Each class, like 
each individual in it, has its individuality, 
its personality. Frequently this individu- 
ality is a composite of the characters and 
personalities of the leaders. (Obviously, this 
may be an advantage or a disadvantage!) By 
and large, young people are quite intelli- 
gent in selecting their leaders. Unless an 
opposition with a strong leader develops, or 
unless a small group of recalcitrants work 
stealthily against the elected leadership, 
classes seem to be quite content with and 
are cooperative in following the leaders of 
their choice. 

As I have suggested, and as those who 
deal with ‘teen-agers know, young people 
are unpredictable—except in their choice of 
what they think makes them “different.” 
The dance band that one class insists it 
can’t live without, the next class spurns. A 
class ring not even considered by one class 
is voted as “super” the following year. A 
class prophecy idea discarded one year is 
cleverly worked out another year. 

And then there are those individuals who 
unwittingly manage to do the unexpected 
at the most inauspicious times. The senior 
class gathers for its traditional Class Night. 
The boys have decided, by vote, to wear 
blue sport shirts and white trousers as their 
“costume”—blue and white being the class 
colors. Does the adviser in charge have a 
premonition that five boys are coming to 
that somewhat formal gathering wearing 
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those blue shirts outside their trousers? She 
does not! 

“Tuck in your shirts, like the others,” she 
urges. 

“We can't,” they reply. 

“Why not?” 

“We haven't any belts on—just sus- 
penders.” 

“But that doesn’t look right for Class 
Night.” 

And then comes the usual protest in self- 
defense: “You didn’t tell us to wear the 
shirts inside our trousers.” 

And the usual lamentation follows: “I 
never thought of your not wearing the 
shirts inside.” (Sometimes the advisers 
wonder why their mothers didn’t tell 
them!) 

Of course, the principal and the advisers 
always watch to see that such contingencies 
do not reoccur. Many of these one-time 
surprises are thereafter included in the 
mimeographed instructions, issued by the 
principal, for Class Day and graduation. 
We have even included this warning: 
“Please ask your mother not to bring the 
baby to graduation.” 

The reason for this provision is that one 
year a baby tuned up during the salutatory, 
and almost made the nervous salutatorian 
forget her speech. As the mother started to 
carry the still-howling baby toward an exit 
door, the commencement speaker, a well- 
known radio news commentator, turned the 
near-tragedy into a bit of humor by be- 
ginning his address, “Ladies and gentle- 
men, and future alumnus of Troy High 
School, now being carried up the aisle. . . .” 

Just as the adviser must be ready for the 
unexpected, so he must prepare to partici- 
pate in tasks not usually required of teach- 
ers. A few members of the class of 1940 
may well remember the time when we were 
bogged down in a cemetery on a rainy, icy 
February afternoon. What were we doing 
there in such weather? My Ford and I had 
been pressed into service to fetch some arti- 
ficial grass for the flooring of the patio at 


the “Fiesta Mexicana,” a colorful senior 
ball that took place in our auditorium that 
evening. Fortunate it was that two or three 
boys were there to push, or there would 
have been no verdant cemetery grass to 
deck the patio. (No adviser, either!) 

Ten years later that same Ford (Lo, the 
poor school teacher!) was used to carry 
sections of dress model forms from the 
“Cinderella Ball” back to the store whence 
they came. I still smile when I think of the 
amusement and amazement of onlookers as 
they watched torsos and limbs emerging 
from the car. How could these watchers 
know that the parts had lately formed a 
resplendent Cinderella and a kindly fairy 
godmother? 

In addition to the merely unexpected 
and the unprofessional, a class adviser must 
provide for more serious emergencies, for 
they occur every year. A boy who has a 
star part in the class play is speechless with 
laryngitis three days before the perform- 
ance. An overwrought girl faints away 
during commencement rehearsal. (Don't be 
misled by this “modern girl” talk. Girls 
still faint, especially at inconvenient mo- 
ments. Another girl fainted backstage in a 
“House of Horrors” sideshow at the 
“County Fair,” a money-making venture 
concocted by the class of 1945. That time 
the limp girl was carried out into the office 
by stalwart youths. Before we could get to 
her, she was revived by an excited male, 
who poured undiluted Spirits of Ammonia 
on her lips!) 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Miss Mann has spent most of the 
past decade acting as an adviser to 
junior and senior classes of Troy, N.Y., 
High School. Most of these years she 
has served with the senior classes, 
where the excitement and the head- 
aches mount to their highest peaks. 
She relates some examples of the “out- 
rageous fortune” that has come her way 
in the line of duty. 
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Yes, emergencies of all types occur. A boy 
named Shirley, who does not bother to look 
in his cap and gown box until the evening 
before his morning graduation, discovers 
that he has a girl's white garment instead 
of the boys’ navy blue one. Fortunately for 
him, a boy about his size has failed to be 
graduated, so the adviser sees to it that 
someone else’s “ill wind” blows Shirley 
“good.” The year-book editor dashes to the 
adviser just as the year-book is going to 
press, and appeals, “Do you have a list of 
the Class Celebrities? I lost my copy.” (Of 
course I do. I have learned to keep a dupli- 
cate copy of all important documents!) 

I doubt if many persons—parents, stu- 
dents, or teachers—realize the problems or 
the viewpoint of a class adviser. The par- 
ents, whose interests naturally center in 
Ruth or Sam, may not think of questions 
pertaining to class activities in terms of the 
well-being of the whole class, as well as of 
individuals. For instance, if Mary B, a very 
capable young lady, is appointed to every 
major class committee, it may mean that 
several other Marys will not be appointed 
to any committees at all. Besides, Mary B's 
school work will suffer if she takes on too 
many jobs. Then the adviser’s colleagues 
will be on the warpath! In the case of Mary 
B, the advice given to the president is, 
“Though she is capable, she is already on 
two committees. Why not appoint someone 
else?” 

Or perhaps Sam, who is at home writing 
“personals” for the year book, or penning 
a section of the class prophecy, licks his lips 
and chuckles aloud, “This is a hot one!” A 
week later he complains to his mother that 
his masterpiece of wit was cut out. Why? 
Clever as it was, someone who might smile 
when Sam made that “wisecrack” as they 
sauntered down the hall, would not be so 
happy to see it in print. Or someone's 
mother would think that her daughter's 
reputation had been injured if she heard 
a class seer prophesy, “I met Mary B in 
Chicago (some twenty years hence) as I was 


coming home from my job as night editor 
of the Star. She was just beating the milk- 
man home, as usual.”” Yes, an adviser must 
be on guard! 

In our school, as in many others, no 
doubt, the class adviserships are voluntary 
services, without compensation either in 
salary or in relief from regular schedule. 
I doubt whether this fact is generally 
known, even by the students in our charge, 
or by their parents. As I trudged out from 
a three-hour senior show rehearsal at ten 
o'clock one March evening, the night 
watchman of the school exclaimed, “I 
wouldn't have your job for no money, not 
for no money.” 

“I don’t do it for money,” I replied. “We 
don’t get paid for this.” 

His mouth opened. 

“Then I know I wouldn't do it,” he mur- 
mured. 

If it isn’t for tangible compensation, then 
why does a sane man or woman subject 
himself or herself to this nine- or ten- 
month merry-go-round? Is it for honor and 
prestige? —The headaches are greater than 
the honor; and prestige means little when 
one is too tired even to sleep. 

Then why? Frankly, I do not know—in 
general. As far as J am concerned, I believe 
that the principal incentive has been that 
I have always enjoyed working and playing 
with young people. Deep satisfactions 
gained are in making lasting friendships, 
and in developing leaders. An adviser can- 
not make a good leader—the leadership 
qualities are already there—but, with coop- 
eration, he or she can help steer the leaders 
in the right direction. 

I find another, more temporary, satisfac- 
tion in the dramatic phase of the work. I 
like to think of Class Night or graduation 
as a show, a show with, perhaps, 200 par- 
ticipants, each of whom must be fittingly 
costumed and carefully trained to perform 
a part. If the “show” goes off without a 
flaw—at least, without a flaw that is appar- 
ent to the audience—the behind-the-scenes 
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directors can end the year with a feeling of 
accomplishment. So can the class. There is 
a welling “Bravo!” for all! 

With commencement as a finale, the 
upperclass merry-go-round, which has 


LANGUAGE DIFFICULTY—When a 
student fails to prepare an assignment in 
English, the reason for his delinquency may 
be legitimate. On such occasions he faces a 
real need in communication. Because of the 
attitude of teachers generally toward ex- 
cuses, he is discouraged in making the most 
of the situation. Inform the students that if 
the excuse is convincing, persuasive, and 
well done, it will be accepted in lieu of the 
assignment. This policy has done much to 
reduce tardy assignments and in some in- 
stances has confronted the pupil with a 
truly realistic language problem in which 
he was taught to do better a linguistic skill 
which everyone needs: his explanation of 
self.—Charles A. Hogan, Trenton High 
School, Trenton, N. J. 


NOISE MONITOR-—To control the 
noise level when the class is working in 
groups we have found a “noise monitor” 
effective. The teacher and class agree on a 
maximum noise level for group activities 


Epiror’s Nore: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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whirled through its allotted set of tunes, 
comes to a stop. As the young men and 
women disembark, the advisers wave fare- 
well and turn off the spotlight with a re- 
lieved, yet sorrowful sigh. 
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By TED GORDON 


and a pupil is selected to warn the class 
when the noise exceeds this level. The warn- 
ing is a flicking of the light switch two or 
three times. Rotating the monitor assign- 
ment helps pupils to understand and appre- 
ciate the responsibility for keeping conver- 
sation within reasonable limits.—Walter H. 
Hellman, Assistant Superintendent, Depart- 
ment of Education, Fairfield, Conn. 


PLACE MATS—Don't discard old auto- 
mobile seat covers. The unworn places in 
them can be cut in rectangular shapes for 
use as place mats. Unravel a few rows of the 
straw around the edges to make a fringe 
and give them a glossy finish with a coat of 
shellac.—Western Family. 


SURPRISING EXHIBIT—One of the 
most surprising exhibits that we ever staged 
for parents was put on several years ago and 
is still talked about. We went carefully 
through discarded lunch bags after the 
lunch hour was over and took from them 
whatever whole items were’ found: fine 
sandwiches of all kinds, cake, cookies, fruit 
a-plenty, pickles. In the front hall we pre- 
pared a table with a tablecloth and a few 
decorations: then on good plates we ar- 
ranged a real smorgasbord. It was really a 
delicious looking festive table. A_ sign 
stated: “This food was discarded during one 
lunch hour today in our lunchroom.” Par- 
ents came, looked, didn't at first believe, 
went away muttering.—L. Edmond Leipold, 
Prin., Nokomis Junior High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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Flash method can be applied with good results 
to film, filmstrip, and record presentations 


By ROBERT B. LEITCH 


CIENTISTS IN THE field of physics have 
S opened up a wonderful new era of 
atomic energy through their mastery of a 
chain reaction known as nuclear fission. 
Like the scientists, educators have been 
engaged for a long time in gaining greater 
efficiency from difficult matter, though it 
does not have mass or dimension. 

Learning, in some respects, is analogous 
to the chain reaction of nuclear fission. 
Abstract symbols must be broken down to 
concrete realities before they can be com- 
prehended by the student. In this process, 
the teacher is the scientist, and the reactors 
are his students. In order to reactivate 
them, he must issue them a challenge. This 
is the beginning of the chain reaction of 
learning. 

The strength of the challenge is depend- 
ent on the tools of learning which he uses 
and his expertness in their management. 
These tools consist of books, audio-visual 
communications, resource persons, and field 
trips. Specific techniques im the use of these 
will be limited pretty much to the audio- 
visual ones in this article, though the others 
are often quite as important. 

According to reading specialists, speed 
in reading and comprehension are highly 
correlated, and the best means of bringing 
about these important factors is the use of 
the tachistoscope. This piece of visual equip- 
ment consists of an overhead projector with 
a flash meter attachment. The flash meter 
operates like the shutter on a camera, and 
makes it possible to project an image on 
the screen for any limited time desired from 
one-fifth to one one-hundreth of a second. 

The images which are projected are 
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usually verbal, numerical, or simple out- 
line pictures. The verbal images are single 
words, phrases, clauses, sentences, or short 
paragraphs. The numerical ones consist of 
one digit or more up to ten. The pictures 
are simple illustrations of such things as 
animals, birds, or flowers. 

At the beginning of the instruction, the 
simpler images are flashed on the screen 
for one-fifth of a second. After the students 
have told or written down their observa- 
tion, the image is left on the screen long 
enough for them to see what they have 
missed. Gradually the time of projection is 
reduced to one-tenth, one-twenty-fifth, 
one-fiftieth, and finally to one one-hun- 
dredth of a second. When the simpler 
images have been mastered, more and more 
difficult ones are introduced, slowly enough 
that the participants will not become dis- 
couraged. 

With the tachistoscope, it is possible to 
improve greatly the reading ability of even 
slow readers. Its use has been limited gen- 
erally to reading-development classes, but 
if facilities permitted, it could be employed 
very profitably in any class where reading is 
essential to learning. 

Many people are inclined to be skeptical 
of tachistoscopic procedures at first, but 
after a more thorough investigation they 
discover that there are several educational 
values inherent in them. One of the greatest 
of these is the stimulus which it gives every 
individual in the class to exert himself to 
the utmost to perceive as much of the 
image on the screen as possible. Corollary 
to this value are: the high interest en- 
gendered, the increased span of attention, 
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the rapid growth of comprehension, and 
the pride of achievement. These values, in 
the order named, constitute the chain re- 
action in learning mentioned before. There 
is a high carry-over in these values as the 
teacher proceeds from the projection period 
to the use of books or to composition. 

It may seem at first that this chain 
reaction is attained best with the tachisto- 
scope, but there are several reasons why 
very similar methods can be employed with 
other audio-visual equipment to obtain 
comparable, if not better, results. One of 
the most important of these reasons is that 
many educational concepts are connected 
with motion and sound. 

Another important factor is the viewing 
and listening habits of the average student. 
Many watch television or listen to the radio 
practically every day, and they often see 
shows four hours long in commercial 


theaters. As a result, the student's attention 
to such media is often rather jaded and 
superficial. He scans and listens to the 


presentation for highlights, and he can 
forget most that has been presented quite 
readily. If a film is not in color or happens 
to show out-dated objects, such as a jalopy, 
he is likely to be disdainful of it. If the 
whole period is taken up with several films, 
sometimes not closely related, he is at best 
entertained rather than instructed. 

In the use of the motion picture pro- 
jector, the teacher does not have the 
manual control of a shutter as he does with 
the tachistoscope, and the images are not 
standardized. The viewing situation is 
much more complex because the picture is 
constantly changing. The student sees 
twenty different images per second through- 
out the film. There may be many objects in 
a picture, and he also must react to narra- 
tion and music at the same time. However, 
through the employment of the proper 
techniques, the educational chain reaction 
can be established. 

The procedure with the motion picture 
varies somewhat with the type of film and 


the character of the class. It is not feasible 
to go into all of the ramifications at this 
time, but a fairly typical sicuation will be 
given to demonstrate some of the possibili- 
ties with a given film. 

At the beginning of the period, the in- 
structor makes a short presentation of the 
film, writing down the main points which 
he wants to emphasize, and leaving sufh- 
cient space for further development. Then 
he turns to the class and says: 


The title of the film which you are about to see 
is Wearing Away of the Land. In it, you will see the 
operation of great geological forces which have 
changed our planet from a barren expanse of solid 
rock on which no life was possible to a world where 
plants and animals can thrive in great profusion. 

These geological agents are: 

1. Expansion and contraction of rock due to the 
varying temperature of the earth's atmosphere. 

2. Freezing and thawing of water in the cracks of 
rock. 

3. Running water, from rivulets to great rivers. 

4-The grinding might of great glaciers as they 
move slowly over the surface of the earth. 

5. Pounding surf of lakes and seas tearing away 
at coast lines. 

6. Blowing sand scouring everything before it. 

7. Roots of plants growing in rock fissures until 
even large boulders are split wide open. 

Now we shall see the picture through to the end 
without interruption. You may ask any questions 
you wish when it is finished. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

“Last year,” writes Mr. Leitch, “I 
attended a series of demonstrations on 
tachistoscopic method. It occurred to 
me that similar flash procedures might 
be worked out with the filmstrip and 
the opaque projector. The results 
seemed very good, and I progressed 
from them to experiments with other 
audio-visual equipment. I have found 
that the students in regular classes like 
these presentations very much and 
profit greatly from them. I hope that 
this report on my findings will prove 
helpful to other teachers.” Mr. Leitch 
is audio-visual coordinator of Lincoln 
Junior High School, Santa Monica, 
Cal. 
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The questions and statements you may 
expect at the end of the first showing are 
about as follows: 

I don’t see how expansion and contrac- 
tion could make such piles of rock. 

Does the freezing and thawing work 
very fast? 

How could the river make such a big 
canyon? 

I haven't noticed our coast line changing 
much. 

Where are the glaciers? 

I don’t see how roots can split rock like 
that. 

All of these are written down on the 
board as given, but the answers are delayed 
until later to keep curiosity aroused. 

The instructor now says: 

We are going to see the picture a second time 
by sections, and we will discuss each section when 
it is through. The sound will be turned off during 
the first section. You will see just the picture. When 


it is finished, I am going to ask someone to give me 
the narration which should go with it. 


When the section has been completed, 
there is usually a great waving of hands by 
those who wish to tell what the picture was 
about. The instructor or a student puts 
down the main points of the narration 


and the ensuing discussion under the 
proper headings on the blackboard. 

Sometimes the lamp is left turned off 
during a section of the film, and only the 
narration is heard. Then the students try 
to describe the pictures which went with 
the narration. Again the main points are 
listed on the blackboard under the proper 
headings. 

Often, both picture and narration are 
presented at the same time and the students 
are asked to hold up their hands at each 
change of scene. Then someone explains 
the significance of that scene to the picture. 
At times, such an explanation is made 
through a crude drawing on the black- 
board. 

Sometimes the film is shown through in 
the usual manner, and the students are 


then asked to list all of the scenes in the 
proper order. Then each student is asked to 
write an essay about the film, using the 
points on the blackboard. 

There are other methods and combina- 
tions of methods which will occur to the 
instructor as he works with this procedure. 
As soon as possible after the projection and 
discussion, the students should copy the 
notes made on the board, so they can be 
used in future reports. Then they should 
be encouraged to find any additional points 
bearing on the subject, in the text or in 
library references which the teacher may 
suggest. The more advanced students will 
be anxious to do library research on related 
topics. Some students will illustrate their 
reports with clippings from newspapers or 
magazines. Others may illustrate with free- 
hand drawings. 

Oftentimes, filmstrips are available which 
cover the same material as that presented 
in a motion picture. When so correlated 
they can be used effectively to introduce 
the film or review it. Whether correlated 
or not, the chain reaction may be employed 
very profitably with them. Recently, flash 
meters have been made available for film- 
strip projectors. However, those who do 
not have them may get comparable results 
by simply using the light switch to project 
the frame for a limited time. 

The procedure with the filmstrip pro- 
jector is first to project the picture on the 
screen for the shortest possible time. Then 
the students are asked to tell or write down 
what they have observed. In succeeding 
steps, the picture is projected on the screen 
for longer periods of time until the slower 
sudents observe all that is in the picture. Of 
course, the students strive to read the cap- 
tion as fast as possible in order more fully 
to comprehend the meaning of the picture. 
This automatically increases their speed 
in reading and Slides 
which the teacher has made for instruc- 
tional purposes can be used in the same 
manner, as well as those made _profes- 


comprehension. 
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sionally. This is one way of providing 
tachistoscopic instruction where a tachis- 
toscope is not available because of the cost 
or other reasons. 

The procedure with the opaque pro- 
jector is essentially the same as that used 
with the filmstrip projector. However, the 
wealth of material is much greater. One 
can use verbal material or pictures from 
newspapers or magazines, or he can project 
pages of texts and library books. Teacher- 
made materials are much more easily pro- 
vided for the opaque projector than for the 
filmstrip projector. These teacher-made 
materials may be connected with binding 
tape so that they may be pulled or rolled 
across the platen in a continuous series, 
much as in a filmstrip. If one uses photo- 
graphs in this manner, it is necessary to 
place them under a pane of glass, otherwise 
the pictures curl under the heat of the 
lamp. 

So far, only professional or teacher-made 
materials have been mentioned, but stu- 
dent-made materials may be more effective 
than those from any other source, because 
the students are highly interested in their 
own creations. When the opaque projector 
is properly utilized, it becomes one of the 
most important and sometimes the most 
important item of visual equipment which 
is available. 

It may not be apparent on first thought 
that the tachistoscopic method may be as 
readily and profitably employed with audio 
equipment as with visual. However, when 
one considers that many students are ear- 
minded and that the listening habits of 
students are generally quite inefficient, it 
can be understood that the educational 
values inherent in the chain reaction are 
as applicable to the ear as they are to the 
eye. 

Before taking up the procedures with 
audio equipment, it may be well to restate 
these values. There is the stimulation of 
each individual to exert himself as much 
as possible to perceive all that he can of 


the presentation. This brings about a high 
interest, an increased span of attention, a 
rapid growth in comprehension, and a 
pride of achievement. 

The procedure with the transcription 
player would vary a great deal with the 
type of recording. In an orchestra class, the 
attention of the students would be directed 
to the contribution of different types of 
instruments to the composition. In a lan- 
guage class, the emphasis would be on 
vocabulary, grammatical forms, and such 
pertinent items. It is not expedient to 
analyze in detail the different types of 
material here, but one example will be 
given to show some of the possibilities 
which might be expected in a recording 
with which most people are familiar. 

The record is “Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address” and we shall assume that the 
class which is to hear it is one in American 
history which is studying the Civil War 
period. Before playing the recording, the 
teacher should strive to give a word picture 
of the Battle of Gettysburg and its effect on 
the course of the Civil War. He should tell 
the conditions under which Lincoln wrote 
this short but renowned speech, and about 
its delivery before a vast restless crowd 
which had listened to a two-hour oration 
by the famous speaker, Edward Everett, 
before Lincoln rose to give his. The teacher 
should explain why the crowd received 
the speech without acclaim, though it was 
praised highly by many nations. Then he 
should point out that every sentence in the 
address has vital meaning and ask the 
class to get as many of these concepts as 
possible. 

After the record has been played through 
without interruption, the students are 
asked to list as many ideas as they can 
remember. Any questions as to meaning of 
words should be explained, with students’ 
help where possible. Then the record 
should be played again by short sections, 
with pauses for students to write down any 
concepts which they had missed the first 
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time. The amount of playing will depend 
on the character of the class, but the con- 
tinuity of the speech should be established 
by listing the following concepts in order: 

. Time—new nation—liberty—equality 

. Civil War—testing—endurance of principle 

. Battle of Gettysburg 

. Dedication of a memorial—patriotism 

. Propriety of assembly 

5. Large sense—dedication—consecrate—hallow 

. Add—detract 

. World—little note—long remember—spoken 
word contrasted with deeds 

g. Dedication of living to unfinished work—nobly 
advanced 

10. Manner of dedication—honored dead—in- 
creased devotion to cause—last full measure of de- 
votion—highly resolve—not have died in vain—this 
nation under God—new birth of freedom—govern- 
ment of the people—by the people—for the people— 
shall not perish 


The tape recorder has much the same 
possibilities in the audio field that the 
opaque projector has in the visual one. 
Besides recordings of radio programs and 
talks by resource persons in the community, 
there are all the contributions on tape 
which can be made by the teachers and the 
students themselves. 

The employment of television programs 
promises many wonderful contributions in 
the future, but many problems. The pro- 
grams cannot be repeated except for the 


narration when tape recorded. Perhaps the 
day may come when kinescope reels will 
be more available. 

One should not gain the impression that 
all of the audio-visual materials used in 
the classroom should be subjected to the 
procedures which have been outlined in 
this article. The students are enthusiastic 
participants in occasional lessons of this 
type. It is a sort of game or contest to them. 
They improve rapidly in their ability to 
see or hear the full content of the com- 
munication, and they remember what they 
have learned much longer, but daily sub- 
jection to such analytical procedure would 
defeat its purpose. Of course, these lessons 
will be used most often in developmental 
classes. When the teacher in the regular 
classes uses these methods sparingly and 
without warning, it keeps his pupils alert, 
and that is their chief purpose. Once the 
educational fission of abstract atoms is 
firmly established, the process tends to 
become automatic, only occasional “boosts” 
needed. 

Should any teacher be doubtful of the 
efficacy of such procedures, he has only to 
visit a class using them or to try them out 
himself. If he gives them a fair trial, he 
will discover many valuable uses for this 
method. 


Too Early to Begin Dying for Dear Old Rutgers 


There is no need to present the case for inter- 
scholastic athletics in junior high school. It is a 
flourishing movement. It is a going concern, an ath- 
letic must, even without educational blessing. It is a 
bandwagon of the day with seemingly no end to the 
new followers hastening to climb aboard. Protesting 
to no avail are the medical men, mental hygienists, 
psychologists, sociologists, and certain worried edu- 
cators and parents who feel that the trend is wrong. 
Even their group resolutions go unheeded. 

The American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation in 1938, after consulta- 
tion with the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association, passed a resolu- 
tion condemning the practice of interschool athletic 
competition below the senior high school. This 


resolution was approved again in 1946. The Society 
of State Directors of Physical Education and many 
state associations of physical education have passed 
similar resolutions. With what effectiveness! The 
competition has not been checked, but is even mov- 
ing downward into the fifth and sixth grades. In 
brief, the carefully considered and sound opinion of 
individuals closely concerned with the physical and 
emotional welfare of growing school boys is bring- 
ing no halt to this questionable development. 

The case against junior-high-school interscholastic 
athletics contends that physiologically, psycho- 
logically, sociologically, economically, and educa- 
tionally, the movement is wrong.—Etmer D. Mrt- 
cHELL in Delaware State Dept. of Education Bulletin, 
reprinted in Oregon Education Journal. 





Valiant for ‘Truth 


By MILDRED C. HEMPHILL* 


HE HAGGARD and weary faces of the 
f getiemoom in the long ticket line shone 
strongly in the gray light of the Union 
Station. 

My drooping shoulders and soiled shirt 
blended into a small part of the impatient 
line of men whom the ugly, murky flood 
waters had hounded throughout more than 
half of my fifteen-hundred-mile journey. 
Cries of “The dikes are holding; proceed 
with caution” in the midst of the midnight 
stillness were things of the past, and I was 
thankful, but I felt the inward chafing of 
one nearing the last lap of his journey 
homeward. 

A sudden awareness of a black hand upon 
my arm checked me momentarily. A voice 
said in tones that had long known sub- 
servience, “You still look like I thought you 
would, Sir, but you doan remember me, do 
you, Sir?” 

I hesitated to answer, for it takes time 
for a weary mind to travel backward fifty 
years easily and quickly. Memory tugged at 
my thoughts and pulled them back to the 
little red school house where my questioner 
and I had gone to classes together. 

“Sure, Theo, I remember you,” I replied 
slowly, “‘but it has been a long, long time.” 

Together we sat, this gray-haired Negro 
and I, and touched upon one past event 
and then another—rapidly, lest time run 
out. 

When the porter announced my train 
several hours later I left my old friend, 
entrusted with the responsibility of carrying 
for him one of the finest tributes, fifty years 
past due, to a teacher who had applied the 
psychology now taught in college. 

I had not the heart to tell my old friend 


* Mrs. Hemphill teaches social living in Royster 
Junior High School, Chanute, Kan. 
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it was too late for Miss Molly to hear his 
appreciation, but I resolved his story would 
be told as he had told it to me. 

Often in the early evening when I'm 
walking home from school and the low 
deep whistle of the train signals a good-bye 
to our townspeople, I hear in memory 
Theo's voice as he said: 

“You see, Sir, Janey, old Doc’s daughter, 
and Joe, who I teased and said was my 
brother ‘cause my mammy nursed us both, 
we all killed a cat—like crazy kids do things 
sometimes. 

“Well, Sir, Miss Molly made us bury the 
cat on a little mound just cast of the old 
spring. Every day she made Janey and Joe 
put some of their lunch on the cat's grave 
jest like we read about folks doin’ in some 
other parts of the world. 

“Then you know Miss Molly would say 
right after school was taken up in the after- 
noon, “Theo, we need some fresh water to 
drink. Throw this stale water out and go 
get us some fresh.” 

“I'd take the pail and she'd warn me not 
to hurry ‘cause I'd spill the water. I didn’t 
hurry and my conscience didn’t bother me 
when I'd set the bucket down by the spring, 
and slip over to that old cat's grave and 
grab the food Janey and Joe had put there, 
and then I'd have my dinner. I never real- 
ized it, Sir, at the time, but as the years 
passed I realized that Miss Molly knew that 
lil’ old black boy was hungry and there was 
next-to-nothin’ in his pail. Sometimes I'd 
act like I'd forgotten my dinner rather than 
let the kids know I didn’t have none. 

“I wish, Sir, you'd look up Miss Molly, 
‘cause I ain’t much for letter writin’, and 
tell her she’s the grandest lady I ever 
knowed and thank her for feedin’ this 
black boy.” 





CONFESSIONS 


of a Business ‘Teacher 


By 
ROSE COLIBRARO 


M 1 DOING the best job of teaching that 

I possibly can? Is my teaching fresh 

each year or am I going through stale mo- 

tions and using worn-out techniques? In my 

complacency am I developing bad teaching 
habits?” 

How often do you as a teacher ask your- 
self these questions? Usually we teachers 
claim to be too busy during the school year 
to examine ourselves thoroughly and 
honestly—and in the summertime we are 
too eager to forget the classroom in our 
effort to “get away from it all.” As a result, 
one year slips by after another without our 
having evaluated our teaching. 

A leave of absence during the last school 
year to complete work on a master’s degree 
offered me an excellent opportunity to ask 
myself many of these questions. With some 
of the answers I was satisfied. But on the 
whole, it was apparent that toward the end 
of my four years of teaching I had gradually 
become careless and had either neglected or 
ignored many opportunities which might 
have improved my teaching or contributed 
in other ways to my professional growth. 
These professional sins (perhaps the short- 
comings of many average teachers) of which 
I found myself guilty were as follows: 


1. I taught subjects, not people. 
2. I graded papers, not pupils. 
3. I was a slave to the gradebook. 
4. I ignored developments in business 
education. 
. I was no longer interested in teachers’ 
activities. 


As you can see, I was in the proverbial 


rut! And after only four years! I was be- 
ginning to lose my perspective; trivial de- 
tails were slowly changing places with the 
main aims and objectives of my teaching. 
But my year’s study helped to dust me off so 
that I could regain a proper outlook. 

Perhaps this analysis had its beginning 
when a professor remarked early in the 
year to one of his methods classes which I 
was observing, “Are you going to teach 
typing, shorthand, and bookkeeping, or are 
you going to teach pupils to type, take 
shorthand, and do bookkeeping?” Recall- 
ing my experience b.m.d. (before master’s 
degree) I could remember instances when 
I had made my particular subject seem all 
important with little or no regard for the 
pupil: 

Assigning homework without explaining 
its significance or how it could be adapted 
to a lifelike situation; 

failing to correlate one phase of work 
with other subjects; 

hurrying through the bookkeeping text 
in order to keep on schedule; 

neglecting opportunities to inject the 
personal-use angle into my subjects. 

Having been made aware of these omis- 
sions and their consequences, I am en- 
deavoring a.m.d. (after master’s degree) to 
make each assignment meaningful, to build 
and maintain student interest instead of 
following a rigid schedule, and to teach 
pupils and not just subjects. 

Not unlike many other teachers, I have 
always dreaded grading, not for the work 
which it entails, but for the mental anguish 
which inevitably accompanies it. To fortify 
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myself against this, my philosophy b.m.d. 
was, “Figures don't lie; you get what you 
earn!” and I religiously kept an account of 
every paper handed in, every recitation, 
every bit of extra work. Now I cringe to 
think of the many valuable hours I spent 
tediously adding, dividing, and averaging. 
Shackled to the gradebook! And grading 
papers, not the people who handed them 
in! During my undergraduate study I had 
learned that these were not the qualities of 
a good teacher, yet here was I becoming 
more and more careless to the point where 
I felt that it was much easier just to grade 
papers (though it did take more time!) and 
not to get involved with personalities. But 
d.m.d. (during master’s degree) my eyes 
were reopened and I again realized that 
developing attitudes and responsibilities in 
students is as essential in the business field 
as teaching skills and knowledge. 

A tangible plan to help grade persona.ity 
development was given me. If I find that it 
does not work too successfully at first, I can 
readjust it to fit my particular circum- 
stances and eventually work out my own 
plan from it. At least it is a start toward 
what I should be doing. Realizing the 
vitally important role personalities play in 
the business world and my obligation as a 
teacher to help students develop qualities 
of honesty, courtesy, cooperativeness, and 
carefulness, I commit a professional sin 
each time I evade the problem. 

A sin of omission can be as harmful as 
one of commission. B.m.d. I seldom, if ever, 
read professional magazines, monographs, 
or books. “I'm simply too busy,” was my 
excuse. As a result, I discovered d.m.d. that 
I was one of those teachers who could not 
express an opinion on the issue of basic 
business because I didn’t know an issue 
even existed! 

I could not explain how distributive 
education was organized in my state be- 
cause I had the notion that it was not a 
part of business education and, therefore, 
I was not particularly interested in it. And 


‘imagine my surprise when I Icarned that 


effective courses in consumer education 
were being taught in our high schools 
today! This discovery was the result of a 
survey I conducted to obtain material for a 
term paper in a consumer-education course 
in which I had enrolled. Questionnaires 
returned from high schools in the city re- 
vealed that many of the schools had been 
teaching such a class for years and that 
many others had recently started. After 
reading many magazine articles on the 
subject, however, I was equally surprised to 
find that this was not so drastically unusual 
as I had imagined—that the trend had 
started quite a few years ago and had had 
its share of ups and downs. 

The reader may be questioning, “Where 
have you been all this time? Didn't you 
have all this in your undergraduate work?” 
My educational background, though some- 
what limited as far as business education 
is concerned, certainly did include all these 
topics; it apparently just didn’t “register” 
at that time. But isn’t that typical? 

My resolution these a.m.d. days is to read 
at least two professional magazines each 
month and one book each school year in 
order to become familiar with and talk in- 
telligently about current problems, trends, 
and personages in business education and 
education in general. And so far, this reso- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Miss Colibraro admits that after four 
years of teaching she suddenly came 
to the realization that she had got ina 
rut. She confesses that, in order to ex- 
plain to readers what steps she took to 
get out of the rut. This sort of article 
might start many readers, no matter 
what subject they teach, to wondering 
about themselves. At the time Miss 
Colibraro submitted this article she was 
working on her master’s degree at 
the University of Denver. She is now 
teaching at St. Mary College, Xavier, 
Kan. 
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lution has not been hard to keep at all. 

Then, too, in my b.m.d. days I gradually 
began to avoid any teachers’ activity be- 
cause the main topic of conversation 
usually was or ended up being “shop talk.” 
This, I felt, was too much of a good thing. 

But d.m.d. I appreciated more fully the fact 
that such talk can be of tremendous bene- 
fit to teachers. 

. This new conviction was effected by the 
hourly discussions which three other 
master’s degree candidates and I held each 
day for one month before our oral exams. 
At these informal meetings we discussed 
present-day opinions on such issues as re- 
ligion in education, Federal aid to educa- 
tion, personal-use bookkeeping, and basic 
business education, defended our own 
views, exchanged ideas, and compared tech- 
niques and methods. Not only were these 
discussions extremely helpful in building 
confidence for the coming ordeal of orals 
but they convinced me that sharing 
thoughts and ideas can be an excellent and 


easy way for a teacher to grow profes- 
sionally. 


And I realize now that my reluctance 
to attend classroom teachers’ meetings, 
P.T.A. meetings, regional and district edu- 
cational meetings has meant for me lost 
opportunities for learning about the politi- 
cal and legal aspects of the educational 
organization in my state and no profes- 
sional growth for me. Taking an active part 
in such activities and learning to sift the 
useful from the useless type of shop talk 
are things I have resolved to do. 

The benefits gained from my year's 


study have been so valuable that I feel it 
would be profitable to list briefly a few 
of the more important of them: 


1. A breathing spell away from the class- 
room with an opportunity to evaluate the 
good and bad practices of my past four 
years’ teaching experiences. 

2. A refreshed outlook on education in 
general and a better understanding of how 
business education fits into the entire 
school program. 

3. Further knowledge in certain busi- 
ness subjects. 

4. Up-to-date information on the trends 
and problems in business education. 

5. New ideas on teaching techniques and 
procedures. 

6. A realization of the fact that there is 
a great deal of difference between a mere 
teacher and a true educator. 


So you can see that my year did me 
worlds of good. It accomplished for my pro- 
fessional life what a retreat does for one’s 
spiritual life—placed the truths of educa- 
tion in their proper perspective. I feel that 
it has contributed much toward my profes- 
sional growth. 

I hasten to add, however, that I do not 
feel that just because it is now a.m.d. I am 
automatically a better teacher; nor am I 
advocating that every teacher should take 
a year off just to acquire a fresher outlook 
on teaching. What I am suggesting is that 
every teacher take time to make a profes- 
sional examination of conscience. It can 
mean a real opportunity for professional 
advancement. 


The Test Makers Flunk 


You cannot observe the waves of students passing 
through our colleges without questioning the apti- 
tude tests and grades as an infallible measure of 
judgment, inventive capacity, imagination, the per- 
sonality to influence people, or above all, the dogged 


persistence which carries many individuals to out- 
standing success. Memory and narrow specialization 
are given far too much weight in the entire educa- 
tional grading machinery.—Harry L. WeLts in The 
Educational Forum. 





One Million 
INCIPIENT GENIUSES 


By H. ALPERN 


HERE ARE in the United States today 
tana than a million individuals who 
would rate as incipient geniuses. There are 
approximately 2,700 whose intellect is 
equal to that of the outstanding leader 
among the great men of modern times, 
John Stuart Mill. 

Some of these people will live and die 
humble members of the community whose 
only public praise will be, “He's smart—for 
a garbage collector” or “She remembers 
more than three hundred recipes and can 
tell them to you without ever looking in 
the book.” 

Some would accept the definition of the 
term “gifted” as applying not only to those 
of high general ability, but also to those of 
high ability in a special field. If we include 
the latter, would not Joe Louis be a gifted 
person by this definition, and—perhaps— 
Frank Costello? 

We do not know how vast a number of 
individuals of extraordinary intelligence 
walk the streets of our towns and cities 
today, their ability unrecognized, their po- 
tential usefulness partly or wholly wasted; 
but even if they were but a handful, we 
should consider ourselves guilty of a shame- 
ful slaughter. For a civilization based upon 
democracy must respect the individual and 
consider each sou! precious. Is not this the 
gist of our formidable battle against totali- 
tarian despotism? 

The fault is not wholly that of the school, 
to be sure, but that does not exonerate us. 
Why haven't we recognized the brilliant 
boy when he was in our classes, and why 
haven't we helped to mold him properly? 

As a nation, it must be recognized, we 


are not respecters of intellect. We entertain 
all sorts of superstitions regarding gifted- 
ness which have no basis in fact and which 
have been exploded by scientific observa- 
tion and experimentation. There is that 
bromide that beauty and brains do not go 
together; or that consolation of the medi- 
ocre that a “highbrow” is eccentric, neu- 
rotic, even anti-social. Even if geniuses were 
neurotics—a theory quite exploded—surely 
not all neurotics are geniuses, or our 
country would pullulate with geniuses, 
since hospitals report that there are be- 
tween eight and nine million known neu- 
rotics and probably millions more un- 
known. 

There is also that fatuous argument of 
the “self-made man” who can barely read 
or write and has amassed a fortune, that 
precocious children amount to nothing in 
later life, and that anyway, gifted men are 
likely to be dwellers in ivory towers. The 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

According to Dr. Alpern’s figures of 
more than a million incipient geniuses 
in the U.S. population of 150,000,000, 
we get the following ratios: If your 
school has a student body of 150, on 
the average there is one potential 
genius among the pupils. And if your 
school has an enrolment of 500, on the 
average there are four or five potential 
geniuses in your classes. If these ratios 
are close enough to home to worry you, 
then you will understand how Dr. 
Alpern feels. He is principal of 
Evander Childs High School, The 
Bronx, N.Y.—which has a student body 
of more than 4,000. 
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truth is that the roster of great minds who 
were also great fighters for truth and justice 
and freedom is endlessly long. 

In spite of these widely held misconcep- 
tions relating to the supernormal child, in- 
vestigators of the recognized competence of 
Hollingworth, Terman, Lorge, and Witty 
have established the fact that he not only 
possesses superior intellectual capacity but 
is also a well-integrated, healthy, happy, 
personable, sociable, and friendly human 
being. 

To be sure, his intellectual interests and 


reactions are sometimes so disturbingly 
alert, original, and mature as to lead some 
educators who feel ill at ease in his presence 
to minimize the differences between him 
and the ordinary pupil. 

However, one keen student of the gifted, 
the late Superintendent Frederic Ernst of 
New York City, wrote me: “I sometimes 
feel that there is almost a generic difference 
between people like Einstein, Newton, 
Pascal, and for that matter the hundreds of 
bright men that constitute the mainstay of 
western culture, and the rest of us.” 


Poetry Writing: A Back File of Pupil Verse 
Is Secret of Success 


For a number of years members of my literature 
classes have been encouraged to write original 
poetry. From each class only a few pupils—some- 
times none at all—responded. Why so few? Because 
pupils apparently feel that a poet has to have some 
vague superhuman qualities which they themselves 
do not possess. 

In the past few years I have asked all my pupils 
in all my literature classes (ranging from ninth to 
twelfth grades) to write. How many respond? Prac- 
tically all. Invariably the response to the poetry- 
writing assignment is better than it is to prose 
assignments, However, the work is approached in 
such a way that no one works under a feeling of 
dread or compulsion. 

From the poetry that my students have written 
in the past I have built up a thick file. Some of 
this material is clever or humorous; some is serious. 
Some of it is free verse, and some is more tradi- 
tional. All of it seems quite wonderful to me because 
I know the young people who created it and I 
know that these writers were not necessarily un- 
usually brilliant. 

After we have spent a few days on the easiest 
textbook poems, I spend a class period reading to 
the class from the student poetry in the file. Classes 
are invariably pleasantly amazed to find that some 
of their friends—ordinary people—were able to write 
such interesting poetry. This period spent on stu- 
dent material usually turns out to be one of the 
most interesting and entertaining days of the semes- 
ter. The change in attitude toward poetry in gen- 
eral is remarkable. From there it is only a short 


step to having members of the class write verse of 
their own. 

When the class meets on the next day, everyone is 
asked to write eight lines or more during that class 
period (to insure originality). Pupils’ objections 
(“I can’t write poetry!") will be very few. The writ- 
ings of other young people heard the day before 
encourage our pupils to believe that they too may 
be able to write a few lines. If the approach is one 
of fun and good sportsmanship, everyone will be 
eager to try. The stage must be so set that no pupil 
will feel agonized by his inability to come forth 
glibly with a sparkling gem. Students should be told 
that producing excellent poetry is not usually easy 
and therefore whatever they are able to produce— 
no matter how inferior they may think it to be— 
will be acceptable. At this point rapport is ex 
tremely important. No pupil can be expected to 
make a first attempt at any writing as subjective as 
poetry unless he trusts that his teacher will be 
understanding and will not use anything he writes 
to embarrass him. 

The teacher should be ready to receive poetry 
that will be far below the level of a Keats or a 
Whitman; on the other hand, he should be ready 
to see some that is surprisingly good, considering the 
conditions under which it is written. Some teachers 
say that they could not bear to read the quantity 
of “bad” poetry that they would get from a class 
in high school. Yet do we not have to read great 
quantities of “bad” prose (judged on professional 
standards) every time we read a set of high-school 
themes?—Rosert Freier in The English Journal. 





The Funior Highs: Are They 
READY FOR DATING? 


Best policy for a chaotic situation 
By CLARENCE C. MOORE 


LARGE number of junior high schools 

have of recent years instituted a broad 
curriculum which includes many activities. 
This is in accordance with the best philoso- 
phy of these times and certainly those 
schools that successfully operate such a pro- 
gram are to be congratulated. However, 
some of them still operate a conventional 
classroom program of departmentalization 
and the activities are in the form of an 
extracurricular program rather than one 
of activities which create the media through 
which learning can best take place. 

In some of these modified conventional 
plans, activities may become somewhat 
divorced from learning. They may be 
mostly for the purpose of providing enter- 
tainment. They may have grown up be- 
cause children feel the need of a release 
from the stereotyped form of instruction 
which may have been produced in the class- 
room. The fact of the matter is that all 
school activities in which the child en- 
gages should constitute a learning situation 
with goals pointing to values accruing to 
the child. At times and in certain situa- 
tions, the program of activities consists of 
parties involving dates for the purpose of 
developing the child's ability to participate 
as an adult. It is this particular type of 
activity which the writer wishes to discuss. 

The child at the early years of the junior 
high school is at a stage of development in 
which he is making rapid social adjust- 
ments. During this period youth are gener- 
ally between the ages of eleven and sixteen 
years. It is at this age that some of our 
greatest socialization problems arise. As for 


dates to dance, physical development causes 
considerable embarrassment. At this age 
physical development is thrown completely 
out of balance as far as the height, weight, 
and sexual maturity of large numbers of 
children are concerned. This is the only 
age between birth and old age when girls 
exceed boys in all three of these character- 
istics. Between the ages of twelve to fifteen 
years, girls have a tendency to be heavier or 
weigh more than boys of the same age. Girls 
also have a tendency to exceed boys in 
height during this period. 

These two factors make it difficult at 
dances where, according to adult traditions 
and according to senior-high-school stand- 
ards, boys are expected to lead. If the little 
boy does attempt to lead in the dance, he 
finds some difficulty in determining the di- 
rection in which to progress, as he can 
neither see through, around, or over his 
larger girl partner. As a result, a different 
style of dancing must be developed in 
which adult and high-school standards are 
at least modified. Another reason for a 
semi-departure from adult traditional pro- 
cedure and late-adolescent standards results 
from the extreme awkwardness of rapid- 
growing junior-high-school students. This 
growing spurt of itself requires a great 
amount of energy and leaves a lack of co- 
ordination. 

Some parents fear that their children will 
be slow in developing the proper interest 
in the opposite sex. These children are 
sometimes urged into dating situations be- 
fore they are ready. However, there is no 
more need for concern over youth at this 
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age than there is at an earlier age when 
they were learning to walk or to talk. When 
children have progressed to a certain physi- 
cal maturity, they will be ready for the next 
step. This is true of interest in the opposite 
sex which results in wanting to date. It is 
wise for children to have the opportunity 
to develop in every way—which includes 
dating. However, any junior-high-school 
situation which causes embarrassment to 
adolescents or pre-adolescents should be 
eliminated. Bad results may be obtained 
by pressure from teachers or parents con- 
cerning this matter. 

Another factor of great importance re- 
sults from the fact that early junior-high- 
school pupils are just emerging from a 
period of sex antagonism which develops at 
about the age of six and continues until 
approximately twelve years. During that 
period, boys and girls, who previously 
played together in an amicable fashion, 
segregate into individual groups and play 
only with individuals who are of the same 
sex. This period develops the feeling on the 


part of boys that girls’ play is “sissified” 
and “silly.” Girls seem to feel that boys’ 
play is rowdy or hoodlum. A girl who plays 
with the boys is a “tomboy” and a boy who 
plays with the girls is a “sissy.” These terms 
of themselves mean nothing except for a 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

“In these days,” writes Dr. Moore, 
“educators seem to be_ readiness 
minded. They talk about reading 
readiness, arithmetic readiness, and so 
on. Now, is there a dating readiness— 
and if so, how developed is it by the 
time a student has reached the junior- 
high-school level?” The author, who is 
director of secondary education in 
Idaho State College at Pocatello, ex- 
plains the badly mixed-up status of 
pupils at this age and suggests a flex- 
ible policy for dealing with them on 
dating. 





certain stigma which is associated with 
them. 

At the age. of entering junior high school 
many pre-adolescents are just beginning to 
emerge from the age of sex antagonism. It 
is very difficult, if not impossible, for boys 
and girls suddenly to break with these so- 
cial traditions sufficiently for them really 
to enjoy a dating situation. Some girls and 
a few boys will be more mature for their 
age than others and some will be retarded 
with respect to grade level. This small 
minority of the entire junior-high-school 
group will request the sponsors of the 
activities to make it a required dated affair. 
Doubtless these students should be allowed 
to come to the parties dated if they desire 
to do so, but to require that all students 
be dated in order to attend any general 
party will embarrass and eliminate the ma- 
jority of the students who particularly 
should be there. 

Since girls mature earlier than boys, there 
are certain problems that must be recog- 
nized. The difference as measured by adult 
appearance and puberty is approximately 
one and one-half to two years. This means 
that the more mature girls in the junior 
high school will date boys who are in the 
senior high school if there are not a suff- 
cient number of retarded and older boys 
in the junior high school. 

It is suggested that junior high school 
boys and girls have parties and dances in 
which responsibility for cooperation be- 
tween the two sexes is accomplished. How- 
ever, this should be realized without caus- 
ing them to exercise the responsibility of 
having a date as a prerequisite to the full 
enjoyment of any party or other function 
that might develop. Those who care to do 
so should date, but no one should be re- 
quired or even unduly urged to imitate 
his elders in this respect. Youth will date 
when they are ready without too much urg- 
ing from overly anxious parents—or from 
teachers, either. 





COUNSELING: 


The plan at 
Snyder High 


No Tricks & Only One Technique 


By 
KATHERINE C. COX 


OUNSELING techniques imply formulae 

for getting at the inness of a student 
—formulae for breaking through a person's 
shell, and for achieving things with him— 
and I have a mental set against such coun- 
seling devices. They make of me something 
which I'm not, and transfer my interest 
from the boy or girl into an evaluation of 
the technique. After due consideration I 
decided to write a history of counseling 
techniques tried at Snyder Continuation 
High School and their various fates. The 
history covers 22 years, so bear with me. 

Back in 1930 when I landed at Snyder 
I had no training for Continuation work 
—I just was interested in the problems of 
educational lame ducks and wanted to help 
them find themselves if I could. 

When I was given the counseling assign- 
ment, the then superintendent told me he 
just wanted me to keep the kids in school 
and he didn’t want me to use the law to do 
it. He wanted me to love them into at- 
tendance—the love technique, a variation of 
the mothering technique. 

I was given to understand that 45 calls 
an afternoon was standard. Now I am a 
very loving person, but the idea of loving 
45 people a day into attendance seemed 
sort of stretching my love a little thin. But 
being very eager to please—I tried. Between 
my short legs and my Model A Ford I 
could not make 45 calls. But I made as 
many as I could between one and six 
o’clock—darting in and out and not feeling 
very loving by 6:00 P.M. 

The attendance percentage was 61 -and 
stayed that way. So I thought and I thought 
—and I decided just to do things the way 


that seemed sensible to me—find out if 
there was anything Willie wanted to learn 
and see that he got a chance to learn it— 
set up a course for one boy if that was the 
answer. I had always wanted to learn, so it 
seemed to me everyone must want to learn 
some one thing. I've decided in 22 years 
this isn’t 100 per cent true, but I was 
younger and perhaps more idealistic then. 

Anyway the idea worked here and there 
and gained ground. And while exploring 
educational needs it was easy to see the 
need of shoes—carfare—clothes—food—jobs 
—and a multitude of other things back in 
1930 and *31. So I begged, and got what 
seemed to be needed—and my alls 
dwindled to a maximum of 10. I spent time 
and thought and such available intelligence 
as I possessed, and the attendance per- 
centage rose. 

Then came the Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance and with it a very fine, earnest social 
worker in charge. We had meetings and 
she said, “How do you get into the homes? 
You aren't trained for it. You should have a 
course in the technique of entering the 
home. How do you do it?” 

“Well,” said I, “I just knock—and they 
let me in and we discuss whatever problem 
there is.” 

I found this was a very scandalous way 
to do it, so I took a course in the tech- 
niques of entering the home and how to 
establish rapport, and what to look for in 
the home, and all about the Whittier 
Rating Scale. And then I went on field 
trips with a delightful social worker. I will 
never forget how lightly she leaped from 
the car—with what enthusiasm she kissed 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


In 22 yeers of counseling at Snyder 
Continuation High School, San Diego, 
Cal., Mrs. Cox and the school have 
been exposed, she says, to quite an 
array of counseling aids, props, devices, 
and techniques—including such items 
as the Love Technique and the Incense 
Pot Device. But in the end, Mrs. Cox 
and the school have come to depend 
upon just one technique, which doesn’t 
even have a special name. She says it 
works very well—sometimes too well. 
There was that boy—but let her tell it. 
She is vice-principal of the school. 





the baby, and how she raved about the 
potted geranium—and at the same time 
how skillfully she found out how many 
potatoes were in the bin. 

I tried that technique, too, but not being 
a natural baby-kisser I was so embarrassed 
I almost forgot what I came for, and I 
never did have what it took to snoop in 
the potato bin—so I had to give it all up 
and go back to the simple technique of the 
direct question: “Willie is underweight— 
what does he eat for breakfast?”—and if the 
menu didn’t seem adequate, to supply the 
means of getting more food. Brutal? No- 
body ever seems to mind, because I'm really 
concerned and want to help, and if I see a 
little teeny recoil I quit and try some other 
day or way. 

Now as for establishing rapport at the 
counseling interview—a former principal 
and I took that course. All sorts of tech- 
niques for putting your patient at ease were 
listed. I remember one in particular. The 
lecturer had an incense pot—and when 
Willie came in, all scared to death at being 
summoned, she called his attention to the 
incense pot and started it going or let him 
start it—and he got all over his nervousness 
and relaxed and they established rapport. 
However, I guess I’m not very horrifying, 
because they never seem to tremble when 
they come in, and we can get to the meat 


of the problem more rapidly. However, my 
former principal never ceased to rag me. He 
would come in, glare around the office and 
hiss, ‘““What—no incense pot? How do you 
establish rapport?” But an incense pot 
didn’t seem to be my dish. Perhaps I have 
the equivalent in flowers and pictures and 
gadgets, and if the kids notice them I'm 
happy to discuss them and add to rapport. 
I may say I no doubt make use of many 
counseling techniques without giving them 
a thought. For most of the 22 years I have 
heard or read a complete case report on 
each problem student before he or she 
arrives—at least as complete as the sending 
school affords. If there is a clue to the prob- 
lem, I try to make use of it. I talk as much 
like my client as possible so that he can 
understand and won't think I’m a preach- 
ing, fuddy-duddy teacher. And I use either 
directive or non-directive counseling tech- 
nique as the occasion indicates—tempering 
the wind to the shorn lamb—giving some a 
good kick in the pants if needed—and treat- 
ing others very tenderly with the true non- 
directive approach—or a variety thereof. 
There are counseling situations and 
counseling situations—from getting back a 
stolen fender skirt to planning a life career. 
Before I ever heard of labels, I thought 
along some phases of the non-directive ap- 
proach. Any kid has to work out his own 
plans and make his own decisions or he'll 
never stick. Everything has to be something 
he really wants to do or it’s no good. My 
only role is to help him understand himself 
and figure out what he does want to do 
and then give him the tools to work with 
—the means to accomplish his own ends. 
Bui there's direction even in this approach. 
Of late years there has grown an appreci- 
ation of the emotional handicaps to be 
overcome if the boy or girl is to succeed 
in life—the lack of security in the home, 
the sibling rivalry difficulties. I have come 
to understand the emotional hazards of 
having been born first, last, or in the 
middle, and try to help each sibling face 
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the problem, go on from there, stand on 
his own feet and try to be an individual. 
This is probably directive counseling as it 
takes more analysis than many young 
people possess, although most have heard 
some explanation of their failures before 
reaching Snyder. 

I hate to disappoint the reader, but I 
have no magic techniques to explain. So 
I will mention one which I believe is some- 
what different from the mill run and which 
has been evolved over the years. This is 
the one we use with those who have with- 
drawn into themselves—the ones who won't 
try but just sit—what our hygienists call 
those with a recessive personality. We 
recognize these silent ones as being danger- 
ously near emotional or mental breakdown. 
They have found the regular school too 
competitive for them—have been threatened 
and confused by it and have withdrawn to 
a world of dreams which seems safer by 
comparison. 

In these cases we do not press. The boy 
can relax and take his time, do nothing 
unless it seems attractive to him, even go to 
sleep in class. We put him in no threaten- 
ing competitive situations, impose no pres- 
sures. We are easy-going, happy, friendly 


people, and we try to make our building a 
happy place to be in. We are friendly to the 
boy—try to help him emerge and be 
happier with us than he is with himself. 
We recognize any small effort—give en- 
couragement—give friendship and try to 
make him feel that at Snyder he has a 
secure place in our regard, that he is some- 
body special and we will not let him down 
—that in fact we like him and appreciate 
him as he is. Sometimes it works—some- 
times it is a long process of fumbling. I 
think this is a real technique—although it’s 
just teachers trying to help. It has worked 
in many classes. | remember particularly 
a case our remedial-reading teacher had. 
The plan worked too well on her student— 
and from a real introvert, a real recessive, 
she changed him to such an outgoing per- 
sonality he almost wrecked part of a down- 
town store. Hopeful sign, we thought, 
though the police did not concur. 

And so I conclude this report on my tech- 
niques. At the end of all these years, arti- 
ficial aids and tricks of the trade have been 
tried and abandoned at Snyder, and all of 
us have come to use one technique only. 
We are natural, are ourselves, interested, 
friendly, and try our darndest. 


The Principal: An Analysis of Leadership 


Successful principals 

—exhibit real expertness in human relations and 
take a genuine interest in the good fortunes, wor- 
ries, and difficulties of associates. 

—keep their associates informed concerning the 
more perplexing problems of schools and encourage 
staff participation in their solution. 

—know how to delegate responsibility and how 
to allow freedom in discharging it. 

—do not irritate their colleagues by petty regula- 
tions that are designed primarily to control the 
few. 

—are courageous in protecting associates against 
unwarranted criticisms by pupils, parents, or pres- 
sure groups. 

~—make vigorous efforts to cultivate in pupils an 


enthusiastic loyalty, strong pride, and a real affec- 
tion for a given school. 

—are generous in commending good work of asso- 
ciates, pupils, and parents. 

—resist temptations to become cynical, pessimistic, 
and disgruntled, and exhibit a real enthusiasm for 
the importance of their work. 

—grasp the broader educational or organizational 
problems of schools and do not get lost in a maze 
of time-consuming details. 

—strive for teamwork and usually use “we” and 
rather than “I” and “mine” in discussing 
successes and problems of schools. 

—organize, deputize, supervise, and sometimes 
compromise.—Hrroip C. Hunt in Educational 
Progress (Chicago Public Schools). 


“our” 
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RADIO SLANDER: Miss Fern Bruner, a teacher 
in San Lorenzo, Cal., High School, has been awarded 
$55,125 damages by a Superior Court jury in her 
suit against radio station KYA and one Jimmy Tar- 
antino, a radio commentator who called her “a re- 
ported Communist or Communist sympathizer” in 
a broadcast over Station KYA in 1951, says an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch. The slander occurred when 
Miss Bruner was a teacher in Benicia, Cal., and grew 
out of her membership in the United World Fed- 
eralists. Miss Bruner vigorously denied the charges. 
She was backed up by the California Teachers As- 
sociation, which cleared her of any Red tint in a 
special investigation. Miss Bruner had sued for 
$100,135. 

On the stand, Tarantino admitted, says the AP 
story, that the sole basis for his charges against Miss 
Bruner were the unsupported complaints of two 
Benicia women who “considered the aims of the 
United World Federalists contrary to those of the 
U. S.” 


TEACHER SEGREGATION: Locals of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers (AFL) have been ad- 
vised by the AFT to change their constitutions to 
ban racial segregation or face loss of their charters, 
says a United Press dispatch. In convention at 
Peoria, Ill., the AFT amended its own constitution 
to ban segregation. An added clause states: “. . . and 
the practice of any local in limiting its member- 
ship on account of race or color shall render its 
charter void.” Locals will be given time to amend 
their constitutions before any expulsions are con- 
sidered. 


CITIZENS’ COMMITTEES: Citizens’ committees 
for the public schools are growing at a tremendous 
pace on both local and state levels, says Benjamin 
Fine in the New York Times. This “grass roots” 
movement, stimulated 4 years ago by the founding 
of the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, has now reached large proportions, accord- 
ing to Dr. Fine. 

More than 8,000 such citizens’ committees are in 
existence, and about 200 new ones are formed each 
month. Some 2,000 of the committees are in constant 
touch with the National Citizens Commission for 
assistance and cooperation in solving local school 
problems. The movement has come of age, and is 
“a highly respected influence on the whole school 
program.” So in two years the National Citizens 
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Commission plans to “liquidate” its work and leave 
the field to the local and state groups. 

The local committees, says Dr. Fine, are “con- 
cerned with the whole program of their schools— 
with what is taught in them and who teaches it. 
This requires studying their own community and 
other communities to discover the best that is avail- 
able. It calls for representative groups of taxpayers 
of the whole community getting together to see and 
study their schools first hand, and to reach decisions 
as to what they want their public schools to do for 
and with the community and its children 
increasing number of local citizens’ committees con- 
duct competent, effective surveys and special projects 
on curriculum development or the need for new 
school programs. This work is done by laymen, in 
connection with the school staff, and frequently 
under the direction of a professional consultant 
from a neighboring university.” Citizens’ commit- 
tees are important in obtaining broad community 
support for the public schools, and have obtained 
constructive results in many communities. 

Interested CLEARING House readers may obtain 
free brochures explaining the movement from the 
National Citizens’ Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


RISE IN HOLD-OUTS: One-third of the nation’s 
16- and 17-year-olds failed to return to school in 
the fall of 1952—a figure 20% higher than that for 
the fall of 1951. That's what Secretary of Labor 
Durkin announced recently in urging parents to 
encourage their teen-age children to give up their 
summer jobs and return to school. 


SNUBBED IN LOS ANGELES: The summertime 
seems to be the silly season in the U. S. Nothing 
appears to be too daffy to be done, or undone, or 
predicted during the hot months. The past summer 
the Los Angeles Board of Education refused to 
accept a $335,000 grant offered by the Ford Founda- 
tion for a project that would help to relieve the 
serious and growing shortage of teachers in the 
city’s schools. Life in an editorial called the whole 
incident a “gruesome situation” and explained it 
thus: “Reasons for turn-down: the hysterical in- 
sistence by local Hearst newspapers and two lady 
board members that the Ford 
honeycombed with ‘Pink Socialism’ and plotting to 
syringe poisonous UNEsco doctrines into the noggins 
of little Angelenos.” 

Commented the New York Post: “In father’s day 
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a man who called the Fords subversive would have 
been carried away by the men in the white coats. 
It is no less inane to suggest today that the Ford 
fortune is being used to undermine the democracy 
that Henry Ford put on wheels.” 

Commented Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, noted 
educator who director of the Foun- 
dation, as quoted in the Post editorial, “Millions 
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from this fund have been accepted without a qualm 
by countless educational institutions, Yet the patrio- 
tism of the Los Angeles school board was so intense 
that it developed an X-ray eye that enabled it to 
see Henry Ford end, Benson Ford, Donald Davis of 
the Harvard School of Business and other men who 
dominated the Ford Foundation as Communist 
agents.” 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS: The 50 most important 
educational books of 1952 are listed, with annota- 
tions, in Outstanding Educational Books of 1952, a 
5-cent leaflet that may be obtained from the Publi- 
cations Dept., Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
1, Md. This feature, compiled each year by the 
Education Dept. of Pratt Library with the advice of 
200 leading American educators, is a reprint from 
the May 1953 issue of the NEA Journal. A com- 
plete list of educational publications issued during 
1952, compiled by Pratt Library, can be found in 
the Spring Issue of Pi Lambda Theta Journal. 


SEEDS: Schools throughout the U. S. have co- 
operated with Seeds for Democracy during the past 
four years in collecting vegetable seeds for distribu- 
tion to farmers in the Philippines. Most vegetable 
seeds do not reproduce their seed in the Philippine 
climate and soil, but vegetables grow well there if 
fresh seeds of the proper variety are available. The 
kinds badly needed this year are bean, tomato, cab- 
bage, mustard, eggplant, pea, and squash seeds. All 
seed-packet collections and requests for further in- 
formation can be addressed simply, Seeds for De- 
mocracy, San Francisco, Calif. Small posters, leaflets, 
and self-addressed collection envelopes suitable for 
classroom drives are also available at that address. 


COUNSELORS ASSN.: School now 
have their own Division in the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. The group is the Ameri- 
can School Counselor Association—an organization 


counselors 


of school people “concerned with providing and 
improving professional guidance services for chil- 
dren, youth, and adults.” Members are “counselors, 
teacher-counselors, directors of guidance, and other 
schoo] staff members who have released school time 
for the performance of guidance functions.” 

Just to keep it straight, the APGA now has 5 
divisions: American School Counselors Association, 
American College Personne] Association, National 


Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor 
Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, 
and Student Personnel Association for Teacher Edu- 
cation, 

Membership in one division, including a sub 
scription to Personnel and Guidance Journal, is $7 
a year. Present paid-up members of the APGA may 
join the new ASCA by paying $:. Membership 
applications may be sent to the APGA, 1534 “O” 
St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


MUSIC MUSHROOMING: School bands were a 
rarity in the carly 1920's—but by World War Il 
there were nearly 30,000 of them. Today there are 
more than 38,000 school bands, and severa! thousand 
school orchestras in addition. That's what Dr. John 
C. Kendel, vice-president of the American Music 
Conference, states in a news release of the Confer- 
ence. The U. S. had only about 10 symphony orches 
tras in 1go00, he says, whereas there were 100 by 
1930 and now there are more than 750. 

Dr. Kendel predicts that within 10 years: (a) juke 
boxes “will be emitting symphonies as well as sob 
songs”; (b) the U. S. will be the 
leader of the world”; (c) our contemporary com- 
posers and symphonies “will be acknowledged as 
the greatest in the world.” 


“cultural music 


ROC SUMMER TEACHING. Each 
about 200 college and public-school teachers and 
administrators who are Naval Reserve Officers teach 
a 6-week course to some 2,000 college students who 
are enrolled in the Navy's Reserve Officer Candidate 
School at Long Beach, Calif. We noticed in the 
voluminous material the Navy sent us on the school 
that in the sample roster of teachers, high-school 
teachers and principals, and superintendents of 
schools, predominated. And they were from all over. 

If you are qualified, and want to work for the 
Navy next summer, you are supposed to apply to 
the Home Commandant of your naval district. The 
competition isn’t easy. Each year about 8,000 to 
11,000 qualified educators apply for the 200 teach 
ing posts. 


summer 
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How to Hunt Trends 


It is always easy to gaze into a crystal ball and 


come up with a great deal of wishful thinking about 
recent trends in reading. Donald Durrell faced the 
issue squarely in a talk on trends some years ago 
when he said, “These trends are compounded on 
hope, extrasensory perception, and by talking with 
people who agree with the speaker.”"—Vinci. E 
Herrick in The Reading Teacher 
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Book Reviews 


~ 


ROBERT G. FISK and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Democratic Supervision in Secondary 
Schools, by CHARLES W. BoaRDMAN, HARL 
R. Douctass, and Rupyarp K. Bent. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953. 557 
pages, $5. 

This volume contains a comprehensive treatment 
of practically all phases of secondary supervision, 
including the supervisory responsibilities of prin- 
cipals. It is a “must” for professional libraries of 
individuals and schools. 

In the preface the authors state a cogent reason 
for the special importance today of supervision 
in the secondary school: “Our increasing knowl- 
edge of the psychology of adolescence and of the 
psychology of learning has led to the development 
of new methods of teaching in which the large 
majority of our ‘secondary’ teachers can gain pro- 
ficiency only through in-service education.” 

The workmanship of the book is scholarly, de- 
tailed, conscientious; the information is practical 
and up to date, soundly based not only upon the 
findings of research and evaluative studies, but in 


most cases on actual practices and procedures of 
persons actively engaged in supervisory work in 
secondary schools. 

An excellent feature of the book is the division 
of emphasis on theory and practice. While the 
necessary foundation of theory is covered specifi- 
cally and adequately in a few chapters, the major 
portion of the work is devoted to a presentation 
of practical techniques for improving instruction, 
and to informative discussions on many regular 
and special aspects of supervision. 

Particularly timely and helpful to supervisors 
are the chapters dealing with the effective use of 
individual and group conferences. The usefulness 
and appeal of this study, however, are not neces- 
sarily limited to supervisory personnel. The class- 
room teacher, also, may find much help and 
stimulation; and the discussion of observation and 
of demonstration teaching should be of consid- 
erable interest to the teacher who may be engaged 
in the supervision of student teachers. 

The well-selected bibliographies at the close of 





OCCUPATIONS 


Text - Notebooks 


YOU AND YOUR 
FUTURE 


EXPLORING 
OCCUPATIONS 


SUCCESS IN THE 
WORLD OF WORK 


By R. F. Cromwell, 
R. N. Hatch and 
M. D. Parmenter 
Revised, enlarged, 1953 


editions — Latest census 
data—Many new features 


Single copies 66¢—50 or more, 63¢ 
Send for catalog of 
Books, Tests, Posters, Monographs 


GUIDANCE PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 27, Niagara Square Station 
Buffalo 1, N.Y. 





OCCUPATIONAL BOOKS: AN 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


An analysis of recommended occupational 
books published from 1946 to 1951 


by Sarah Splaver, Ph.D. 


“... A useful reference by a competent reviewer.” 
— "Best Books of 1952 on Vocational Guidance,” by 
Robert Hoppock, The Bulletin, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, May, 1953. 


“,.. a thorough evaluative approach to recent oc- 
cupational information appearing in bound volumes 
of 65 or more pages. It is a tool which will be useful 
to counselors in schools and agencies and in group 
guidance as well as counseling. Miss Splaver has 
performed a major service to guidance workers. . . .” 
—Personnel and Guidance ——] March, 19538. 


“This is a valuable handbook for guidance 
counselors, teachers, and rsons working in the 
field of schabilication.”—Pratesser F. J. Behlen, 
New York University, School of Education. 


“This work should be of great value to the stu- 
dent, teacher, counselor, or librarian.”—Glamour, 
July. 1953. 


Cloth binding 135 pages $4 net 1952 


BIBLIO PRESS 
1104 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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many of the chapters are unusually extensive, and 
their usefulness is much increased by frequent 
brief annotations. 

Probably the greatest value of this welcome ad- 
dition to the literature in this field will be as a 
reference volume in the study of special topics. 
It might well become, however, a basic text for 
college classes in secondary supervision, or more 
importantly, a guide for in-service workshops for 
the study of problems in instruction and super- 
vision. 

Rose T. Srecter, Supervisor 
Teacher Training 

Los Angeles City Schools 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Knowing Your Newspaper, by GERALDINE 
SALTZBERG. Ventesvantlieten World 
Book Co., 1953. 101 pages, paper bound, 
$.96. 

In the Introduction of Knowing Your News- 
paper is this timely statement: “Knowing how to 
read a newspaper critically, to understand and 
evaluate the forces that go into making a news- 
paper honest or dishonest, should be part of our 
education.” Not many high schools can afford 
courses in newspaper reading, but all English and 
all social-science classes should include units or 


regularly use adult news periodicals. 

There is a wealth of information, current and 
historical, in this handbook. The bibliographical 
data can serve as a model for research. However, 
the style, which imitates news reporting, is rather 
incoherent; some of the assignments seem mis- 
p'aced. Section 6, “Freedom of the Press,” is in- 
adequate for junior-high-school comprehension and 
offers little stimulation to the senior-high-school 
students. Convenient for reference both in size and 
in form, this book can well join others in the 
library. 

Mattie SHARP Brewer 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Design Your Home for Living, by MABEL 
B. Trittinc and Fiorence WILLIAMS 
Nicuo as. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1953- 408 pages, $5. 

There is a dearth of materials on home furnish- 
ings and interior decoration which do more than 
define terms and describe art objects and period 
furniture. Design Your Home for Living is unique 
in that it is designed to interpret meanings, build 
concepts, and develop feeling for and appreciation 
of art principles. 

The book is written entirely in simple, under- 
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standable, everyday language and is so organized 
that art principles are applied in practically every 
phase of home planning and furnishing. This book 
is also unique in that it gives examples and illus- 
trations of good art principles of modern houses, 
furnishings, and paintings, as well as of the tra- 
ditional. 

Emphasis is properly placed on the function or 
use of objects as well as beauty, which is essential 
to modern living. 

At the end of each unit will be found numerous 
suggestions for further experiences in applying art 
principles. Illustrations and experiences are prac- 
tical and easily executed without trouble or cost. 
They deal with inexpensive articles as well as the 
costly ones and will be interesting to the “junior 
homemaker” as well as the “chief homemaker.” 

Truly, this text will help one learn how to look 
for and create beauty in little ways as well as in 
bigger problems—as in selecting furniture or fur- 
nishing a home. It is highly recommended for 
high-school] homemaking and art departments, for 
adult homemaking programs, and for freshman 
college courses. 

Bonnte W. TURNER 

Consultant: Home and Family Life 
Savannah Public Schools 

Savannah, Ga. 


How to Understand Propaganda, by ALFRED 
McCune Lee. New York: Rinehart & 
Co., Inc., 1952. 281 pages, $4.00. 

Teachers may mark in How to Understand Prop- 
aganda parts we will want to think over in de- 
veloping our ability to analyze in the present 
struggle for our minds so that we will not be 
“thobbers"—those who reason confidently without 
being curious about verifying results—and parts we 
can use directly in classes. The book is packed with 
quotations that could be assembled for discus- 
sions. 

“How can we be less puppets and more the ra- 
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tional beings the traditions of democracy idealize?” 
We can encourage the “‘I'm from Missouri’ spirit, 
the ‘Oh, yeah?’ and ‘So what?’ spirit of American 
youth, the spirit of traditional American coramon 
sense.” 

This book puts us far beyond the lessons in which 
we asked students to distinguish between state- 
ments of fact and opinion. Opinions should be 
based on analyzed facts. It is not enough to rec- 
ognize and then discredit propaganda. “Propa- 
ganda is not all lies. It can be the simple truth.” 

In this consumers’ guide to propaganda there 
are not sterile rules, but there are discussions of 
over-all techniques such as least-of-evils and scape- 
goating, the technique of disaster. Teachers will 
find especially useful the chapters “Instruments of 
Mass Communication” and “How Propagandists 
Try to Use Your Mind.” 

We should be on our guard against propa- 
gandists who do not welcome criticism. “Science 
and education flourish on well-founded criticism.” 
The author quotes Henry Steele Commager: “No 
government that tries to distinguish between ‘safe’ 
and ‘subversive’ criticism will get the kind of 
criticism that it needs” to develop an enlightened 
democracy. 

HeLen RAND MILLER 
Northern Ill. State Teachers College 
DeKalb, Ul. 


Chemistry: A Course for High Schools (3rd 
ed.), by Joun C. Hoce, Oris E. Attey, 
and Cuarces L. Bicker. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Co., 1953. 772 pages, $3.80. 
This text has many desirable features, including 

an excellent index which makes it possible to vary 
the order of presentation, grouping together ma- 
terial on a given topic rather than approaching it 
in the order intended by the authors. While the 
organization seems very good, any teacher with 
sufficient training, experience, and initiative will 
have his own ideas about order of topics. This text 
seems to be adaptable to a changed order. A good 
distribution of theory, descriptive inorganic and 
descriptive organic chemistry is achieved. Familiar 
things are discussed early in the book and are 
used as a means of approach to new and unfamiliar 
areas. 

For a high-school text this book is quite exten 
sive. This will be considered by some teachers and 
students as a distinct disadvantage, there 
will be more material there than the student 
wants “to know,” and more than the 
expects him to “know.” 
the book useful not only as a text but also as a 
reference. A wide selection of topics is possible. 
This provides readily available reading for the 


since 


teacher 
Its size, however, makes 
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no matter how good it is, can be further improved by 


NSTA SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES 


A school or library subscription ($5.00 a year) will bring you: 





@ Six issues of the Association journal, THE SCIENCE TEACHER 
@ Four issues of the PACKETS OF TEACHING AIDS FOR SCIENCE 


@ Six issues of the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE BULLETIN (yes, 
secondary science teachers should know whet goes on in elementary 
school science instruction) 


@ Membership Directory and Handbook of Information 
@ Announcements of meetings, materials, and news in the field 
Publications designed for practical, down-to-earth help to teachers: 


@ Selected Science Teaching Ideas. Fifteen essays on outstandingly successful 


teaching practices as reported in the 1952 program of Recognition 
Awards for Science Teachers; 64 pp.; beautifully illustrated; $1.50. 


@ Science in Secondary Schools Today. Bulletin prepared for National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals; forty contributors; discussions 
of problems, trends, and promising practices. 210 pp.; $1.50. 


@ Seven books of simple experiments, demonstrations, and projects for 
general science; utilize simple and low-cost materials; classroom-tested. 
Titles include: Air, Water, Fuels and Fire, Heat, Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity, Sound, and Light and Color. 75 cents each; full set of seven 


titles $4.50. 
Prepaid orders sent postpaid. Make checks payable to and send to 


NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


Plan now for your school to be represented at Second National Convention of NST A, 
April 1-3, 1954, Chicago, Illinois 
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Eaton-Palmer 
Workbook in Basic 


Spelling 
By Harold T. Eaton, A.M. 


Head of the English Department 
High School, Brockton, Mass. 


This new workbook in 7s is designed ‘or 
the eighth, ninth, and slow tenth grades. It fea- 
tures the basic list of words that cause the 
most difficulty with eighth, ninth, and tenth grade 
students. It is class tested and the result of a long 
study of spelling problems. It classifies these words 
into the fundamental spelling groups, gives the 
rules that apply and the special exceptions. The 
workbook contains plenty of drill, a personal error 
spelling list, and accomplishment tests. Its use will 
eliminate most if not all of the common spelling 
errors. 
List price: 40 cents 
Send for a sample copy today. 


The Eaton-Palmer 
Workbooks in 
Literature 


for 
A Tale of Two Cities 
The Lady of the Lake 
The Merchant of Venice Macbeth 
Idylls of the King Julius Caesar 
Treasure Island Hamlet 


By Harold T. Eaton, A.M. 
Head of the Department of English 
High School, Brockton, Mass. 

Directed reading is intelligent reading. Let 
these workbooks help you to solve your reading 
problems. Each workbook is a guide to a thorough 
understanding of these classics. In addition they 
provide for worthwhile group and individual stu- 
dent activities. 

Single copies: 20 cents 
20% discount on class orders. 


Mon Premier Cahier 


- A Drill Book in First 
Year French 


Silas Marner 
Ivanhoe 


By Immaculata ae, 
Vice Principal, Francis = 
~ Boston 


This new drill book of forty exercises in first year 
French, is based upon representative courses of 
study and fitted to the needs of teachers and —_ 
Each exercise concerns a single item of 
grammar and contains sufficient material to meet 
the individual differences of various classes. There 
are occasional cumulative pages upon previous 
drills. 


Price: 50 cents, 10% discount on class orders. 


The Palmer Co. 


370 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 








student who is interested in going beyond the re- 
quirement. 

In evaluating any text, it is this reviewer's cus- 
tom to see how the authors treat certain topics. 
The policy of presenting partial or incomplete 
definitions of valence, oxidation, acids, and like 
terms early in the book and expanding them later 
on may be necessary, and this is a plan often fol- 
lowed. The important thing here is that the stu- 
dent be told that they are limited definitions and 
that they be consistent with definitions given fur- 
ther along in the text. In places, this text measures 
up well in this respect. 

When oxidation is first presented, the definition 
begins “For the time being we will define an oxi- 
dizing agent . . .” and refers to the page on which 
a more complete definition is given. The definitions 
of molecule, valence, and isotopes do not fare as 
well. Defining valence only in terms of co-valence 
without labeling it as such nor indicating that it 
is only one kind of valence is unfortunate. Dis- 
cussing valences of metals, non-metals, and radicals 
with no reference to positive and negative charac- 
ter, while consistent with the original definition 
of valence given, is misleading. Much later in 
the book positive and negative valence, and electro- 
valent bonds are introduced. 

Combining laboratory directions with text ma- 
terial is an excellent idea. The summaries, ques- 
tions, and problems at the end of each chapter 
are valuable editions, although more careful atten- 
tion to indications of the proper number of sig- 
nificant figures in stating problems is desirable. 
The book is easy to read and well illustrated. 

Witutam Dunn, Dean 
Lake Forest College 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


The Challenge of Democracy (rev. ed.), by 
Tueovore P. BraicnH and Josern C. 
BAUMGARTNER. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1953. 752 pages, $3.88. 

The authors have done a commendable job of 
delineating the challenge of democracy. In selecting 
and organizing their data, they have succeeded in 
their objective to focus “always on the personal 
element and to make pupils individually 
conscious that the problems under consideration 
are theirs, as well as society's.” 

Well organized, the text ranges over the full 
spectrum of social problems, and treats them with 
balance, objectivity, and thoroughness. Essential 
elements of controversial issues are defined with 
clarity and perspective. 

At the conclusion of each chapter, and so or- 
ganized as to be an integral part of it, are four 
features which should be very helpful to both 
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The meny thousands of social-studies teachers 
whose work has been lightened and made more 
effective by this text will be pleased by the 


Revised and enlarged edition of 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER, Principal 
Professor of Education Junior High School 
New York University Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


Now: 23 Skills Units in One Volume 


The revised and enlarged 1953 edition is the 9th printing of SOCIAL-STUDIES 

SKILLS, which is now used in thousands of schools because of its effectiveness in: 
1. Improving pupil work in social studies. This book offers a sys- 
tematic way of teaching the 23 basic social-studies skills, and a systematic 


plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. Increasing the number of useful skills taught. Schools have been 
criticized for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But schools using this 
book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill—23 skills useful 
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throughout life—in one class! 


3. Relieving teachers of endless detail. Here is a labor-saving teaching 
aid that rescues many hours of preparation and classroom time, saves the need 
of formulating practice materials and tests, and all resulting mimeographing 
costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so it may be used by a different class 


each period. 


List price, $1.95—30-day approval. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. *\eyen3s* 
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BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The September Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in Tue CLEARING House for September. 


These comments will deal with developments, or 
current trends, in testing throughout the United 
States.—Arthur E. Traxler, p. 3. 


Taken together, these seven points might consti- 
tute a well-rounded program for any junior or 
senior high school studying the UN and its spe- 
cialized agencies —Leonard S$. Kenworthy, p. 9. 


Denver's “Program in English: A Guide for 
Teaching the Language Arts, Kindergarten 
Through Grade Twelve,” is based on the premise 
that nothing is learned in isolation; rather, learn- 
ing takes place in relation to some meaningful 
whole.—Jerry E. Reed, p. 10. 


An irate teacher stomped into our principal's 
office B.C.C. (Before Curriculum Change) and in 
great exasperation placed a list of grievances in 
front of him. “How and when am I supposed 
to teach English,” she stormed, “in the face of all 
these interruptions!"—Arnold Leslie Lazarus, p. 13. 


It has become the custom to ask the senior stu- 
dents and the faculty to evaluate all student- 
government projects at three-year intervals in 
Springfield Senior High School, Springfield, Mo.— 
Lucille Dugan, p. 15. 


Probably no subject in the school curriculum 
has suffered more from textbooks incompetently 
written, inadequately edited, and _ uncritically 
adopted, than has science.—Robert H. Adams, p. 18. 


Students are conscientious objectors when it 
comes to learning English. Most English teachers 
have two strikes on them before they get a chance 
to bat in the classroom.—Norman Schachter, p. 22. 


Given a fairly adequate room, a reasonable num- 
ber of students, and a trained supervisor, the study 
hour takes on a very special significance in the 
field of secondary education.—Edith H. Broberg, 
p. 26. 


Again the unpredictable had happened. Al- 
though the [senior] class advisers had prepared 
for all sorts of contingencies, the case of the 
necktie-less lad was new. That's the way with class 
advising!—Isabel Roome Mann, p. 30. 


So you can see that my year did me worlds of 
good. It accomplished for my professional life 
what a retreat does for one's spiritual life—placed 
the truths of education in their proper perspec- 
tive.—Rose Colibraro, p. 42. 


There are in the United States today more than 
a million individuals who would rate as incipient 
geniuses.—H. Alpern, p. 43. 


At the age of entering junior high school many 
pre-adolescents are just beginning to emerge from 
the age of sex antagonism. It is very difficult, if not 
impossible, for boys and girls suddenly to break 
with these social traditions sufficiently for them 
really to enjoy a dating situation.—Clarence C. 
Moore, p. 46. 


Articles featured in the September Clearing House: 


12 Current Trends in Testing: Better Uses of Tests 


Studying the UN: 7 Points to Stress 
Unified English Program for Denver 
How We Licked Class “Interruptions” 


Arthur E. Traxler 
Leonard S. Kenworthy 
Jerry E. Reed 

Arnold Leslie Lazarus 


The Popular Projects of a Student Council ..................+++:. Lucille Dugan 


Biology According to the Texts 


Robert H. Adams 


Humor Them: Grammar Should Be Gagged ...................Norman Schachter 


Roots in the Past: Project in World History 
The Upperclass Merry-Go-Round: 1,001 Emergencies 
Audio-Visual: Flash Method for Films, Strips, Records 


Confessions of a Business Teacher 


The Junior Highs: Are They Ready for Dating? 
Counseling: No Tricks & Only One Technique 


Donald W. Hensel 
Isabel Roome Mann 
R. B. Leitch 


ree Clarence C. Moore 
Katherine C. Cox 
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*% WE, THE CITIZENS is the first high-school 
text ever devoted to political and civic respon- 


sibilities, for young people who within a few years 
will be 21. 


It is specifically a “Life Adjustment” text now 
used in the “L.A.” programs of many schools. 


The 21 units contain 227 study and activity 
projects in political and civie affairs. 


WE, THE CITIZENS is a practical, objective, 
“how to do it’ book. It provides for study of 
he structure and function of government through 
study of the alert, active citizen’s part in govern- 
ment. It is aimed at developing skills in civie 
participation and attitudes of civic responsibility. 


ALDRICH-MARKERT 


WE, THE CITIZENS 








Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 


. How to Be a Good Citizen 11. How to Understand Constitutionality 
. How to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 12. How to Select a Candidate 


. How to Analyze Issues 13. How to Choose Your Political Party 
How to Be Active in Community Better- 14. How to Register and Vote 


ment 15. How to Write to Your Congressman 
‘ = to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 16. How to Vote Taxes 


17. How to Serve on a Jury 
4 ow to Be Active in Community Politics 18. How to Judge Good Local Government 


- How to Boo Wesber in Your F 19. How to Understand Social-Political Ter- 


arty ~ 
Speeches minology 
} How ~ on pee S 20. How to Be an Internationa) Citizen 


. How to Study Platforms 21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. ~— 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. “xr Yous” 
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counselor ? 
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growing field! 
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successor to OCCUPATIONS 


$7.00 a year $.80 a copy 


—_ 
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GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1534 O Street, NW 
Washington 5, D.C. 








students and teachers: (1) “Highlights of the Chap- 
ter,” a half-dozen or so succinct restatements of 
the chapter's contents, (2) “We Start the Discus- 
sion,” a list of stimulating questions, (3) “We 
Learn by Doing,” a wide variety of suggested “ac- 
tion” projects, and (4) a bibliography of books and 
pamphlets. 

Cartoons, photos, well-designed charts and graphs 
add vitality and interest to the text throughout. 

Certain other aspects of the text deserve men- 
tion, too. Through a device the authors call “con- 
versational interludes,” four rather atypical high- 
school seniors discuss informally with their in- 
structor a variety of complex subjects—democracy, 
moral standards, values, marriage and sex—with a 
precocity well beyond their years, and in some 
instances with a familiarity beyond their experi- 
ence. Although the objective of these discussions is 
thoroughly desirable, and the dialogue represents 
fine insight, it is somewhat cloying to hear in 
fantasy teen-age students discourse with such wis- 
dom. Nevertheless, the device can be a_ very 
useful starting point if the teacher seriously tries 
to relate the ideas discussed to the experience and 
ability of his own students. 

In other respects, unusual student maturity is 
sometimes presumed, and vocabulary may be 
troublesome. Generally, however, the book should 
be a very useful social-science text. 

Evcwyn H. Opett 
Central Washington College 
Ellensburg, Wash. 


The Eyes Get It (1953 Yearbook of N. J. 
Secondary School Teachers Association), 
60 pages, $1. Order from Lester D. Beers, 
Treas., 1035 Kenyon Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
And the ayes have it without a dissenting vote. 

This is exactly what the busy teacher, kindergar- 
ten through college, has been looking for. In a 
quick glance, with a minimum of reading, the 
teacher will find how to make and use flannel 
board, display cabinet, models, murals. Here are 
new uses for chalk board, bulletin board, pictures, 
and duplicator. Just good old-fashioned materials 
that have always been in the classroom and have 
been little used. Expensive machine equipment is 
not covered in this pamphlet. 

The Yearbook Committee has presented its ma- 
terial interestingly, in snappy paragraphs, briefs, 
outlines, diagrams, and photographs. Examples are 
taken from actual classrooms in New Jersey. Every 
practice is tied in with basic educational philoso- 
phy. Teachers are warned that displays and the 
activity involved in making displays are not just 
for their own sake but must be justifiable as a part 
of the learning process. 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in "happy, profitable 
working-together" 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaders 
in the field of democratic group activities. 

SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 
each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dra- 
matic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the suc- 
cessful guidance of school groups. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financing 
student functions. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments 
in intramural and interscholastic sports. 


DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bate question. 


DEPARTMENT CLUBS—Instructions and aids in the 
directing of school clubs of all types. 


HOME ROOMS—Iideas and plans for educative 
home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating 
loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the pro- 
duction of school newspaper and yearbook. 


PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for edu- 


cative and wholesome social activities. 











STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the 
development of student sense of responsibility. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commence- 
ment, point systems, etc. 


Each month School Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 


Subscription price $3.50 


Subscribe now! 


School Activities 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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School Science and Mathematics 


We Cover the Earth 


in every state of the Union, all 
three foreign countries. 
by teachers, and edited 


Is read by subscribers 

Greewness of Canada, and thirty- 
t is owned by teachers, managed 
by teachers. 


It comes to your desk every school menth. 


Interesting Articles in Volame 51 


A Unit in General Science—Calendar ss—The Oscil- 
loscope in High School Physics Demons ~ In- 
dustrialist Looks at Education—Some Pra s- 
tions for the Teaching of Biol ~ Chemistr 
to Soil Management and Crop uction—E 
for the Student—The Reading Habits of Child 
They Be Changed?—Exploding Metals— 
Waves—A Study of Water for Grades 7 and 8—Teaching 
of Maps and Globes for Better World Understanding—Is 
the ‘. ~ of Iron Affected by Magnetism?—The Chem- 
ist in Times of Crises—Let’s Travel the Arkansas—The 
Wonders of Science: A Play—What Is a “Good Teacher”? 
—We Teach for Tomorrow—Outline of the History of Arith- 
‘cme Science Live for the Child—The Hydrogen 
om 








Helpful Reprints and 


Supplements 


Atemts Bocegy: A Science Assembly Lecture, Il- 
ustrate 
Mock Trial of B versus A—A Play for the Mathe- 
matics Club 
100 Topics in Mathematics—for Programs or Recreation 
Poison War Gases 
ases S. eeathemetions Education, with 


s, 
thematics: Biblio 


The Mathematics of Gambling 
oy utations With = Numbers ° 
adical Dream—A Mathematical Play for Pu ts 

Geometry Theorems: A List of + 

How Water Serves Man. A teaching unit . 

pen A Reading List 

a Nose. A chemistry p 

Some ar-Time Sovstepmente’ a Chemistry—48 pp. 

Radioactive Isotopes: A Science Assembly Lecture, 
illustrated : 

Kem: Two Games for Chemistry Classes 

Modern Periodic Arrangements of the Elements; il- 
lustrated 

Ion Visits the Realm of Air. A pla 

The King of Plants. A play for science clubs 

Three Families of Great Scientists: dramatized 

Some Lessons About Bees. A i2-page booklet; 
illustrated 

The Triumph of Science. A play for auditorium pro- 


grams 
lay: Physics ai and Music 


a ON bins be 


she 


ah 


In a Sound Studio. A 
In Quest of Truth. A play in two 
A Student's Approach to Mechanic - 


Youth Looks at Cancer. A biol ee 

Laboratory Work in Single Periods: Method 

A — for SCORNS the Fundamentals of 
adio 

Youth Opene the Door to Cancer Control, ’ piblio- 
graphies, 1949 


Scicoce im the Grades: 


b , mii & shi 


35 pp. 
Extracting Aluminum. A one act chemistry 
a Chemistry Teaching. A Unit on 4 Halo- 
as 
Telescope Making Illustrated 
A Scientific Assembly Pr ram, ‘Wonders of Science . 
What Is Scientific Method 
Elementary School Science Library 
Projection Demonstrations in General Science . 
Atomic Fnergy—A Plaw in Three Scenes 
Motion Pictures for Elementary Science (1949) 


Orders for Reprints must be prepaid. 
SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
Price $4.50—Foreign $5.00 
No numbers published for July, August and September 
P.O. Box 408 Oak Park, Hl. 


The teacher is reminded that the pupil learns 
by doing. The pamphlet would be of more value 
to the unimaginative or ill-prepared teacher if the 
authors had given more examples of teachers in- 
volving pupils in these experiences. The place of 
visual appeals in initiating the unit, developing it, 
or evaluating it is not specifically pointed out. 
would make a good follow-up study. 

One library copy is not sufficient for this pam- 
phlet. There should be one in every classroom for 
the use of the children as well as the teacher. Even 
the Foreword and Bibliography are good reading. 

KATHARINE W. Drespen 
Associate Professor 
Chico State College 
Chico, Cal. 


This 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Administration of the Modern Secondary 
School (4th ed.), by J. B. EpMonson, Josern 
Roemer, and Francis L. Bacon. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1953. 614 pages, $5. 

Anna and the King of Siam, by MARGARET LAN. 
pON—A School Edition by Freperick Houk Law. 
New York: Globe Book Co., 1953. 324 pages, $2.24. 

Arithmetic for High Schools, by CHartes H. But- 
Ler. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1953. 336 
pages, $2.40. 

Construction of Educational and Personnel Tests, 
by KennetH L. Bean. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1953. 231 pages, $4.50. 

Effective Reading, by Lawrence H. 
New York: Globe Book Co., 1953. 214 pages, $2. 

Emotional Adjustment: A Key to Good Citizenship, 
by Ecmer F. Pritecer and Grace L. Weston (A 
Report of the Citizenship Education Study, De- 
troit Public Schools and Wayne University). 
Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1953. 152 pages, 
$3.50. 

England in Literature, by Rosert C. POootey, 
Paut Farmer, Heten THorRNTON, and Georce K. 
ANDERSON (“America Reads” Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1953. 752 pages, $3.80. 

Europe and the Mediterranean, by NorMAN J. G 
Pounps. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1953- 437 pages, $6. 

Exploring Literature Old and New, by Eruer M. 
Orr, Evetyn T. Hotston, and Steczta S. CENTER. 
New York: Charles 1953- 654 
pages, $3. 

The Experience of Poetry in School: Six Essays on 


FEIGENBAUM. 


Series). 


Scribner's Sons, 


Various Ways of Presenting Poetry in Secondary 
Schools, edited by Vicrorta V. Brown. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953. 
$2.25. 


1go — XV pages, 
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McKINLEY WALL 
OUTLINE MAPS 


Size 32 inches by 44 inches 


These maps are printed on a specially prepared paper of a neutral tint and 


strong texture. 





They can be colored with ink, crayon or water color and preserved for 
permanent use as a finished Wall Map. 





Two gummed suspension rings are furnished with each map. 





The Continents The United States and Sections Special Subjects 


The World (Mercator’s State boundaries and England. 
Projection). physical features. British Isles. 

Europe (boundaries of United States (State boundaries only). 
1921). Eastern United States. 

Europe (boundaries of New England. 


1914). 
Asia Middle Atlantic States. 


Africa. South Atlantic States. Eastern World. 


United States 


France and England. 
Greece and Aegean Sea. 


Italy. 


Nesth America. Mississippi Valley, Northern Section. Palestine. 
South America. Mississippi Valley, Southern Section. Roman Empire. 
Australia. Pacific Coast and Plateau States. Balkan Region. 


Price, 1 to 4 maps, 50 cents each postpaid. 
5 or more maps, 35 cents each, postage extra. 
11 or more maps, 35 cents each, postage extra. 


CROSS-RULED GRAPH PAPER—WALL SIZE 


Sheets of stout paper 32 x 48 inches, ruled in both directions, with blocks 
one-fifth inch square, and heavy ruling every two inches. 





Price, 1 to 4 sheets, 50 cents each postpaid. 
5 to 10 sheets, 35 cents each, postage extra. 
11 sheets or over, 30 cents each, postage extra. 


McKinley Publishing Co. 
809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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> Audo-VUuual Yews ~ 


HISTORICAL RECORDS: Four new titles in 
Enrichment Records dramatizing the Landmark 
books of Random House. The records are distrib- 
uted by Enrichment Records, 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. New titles are Lee and Grant at 
Appomattox, by MacKinlay Kantor; The Monitor 
and the Merrimac, by Fletcher Pratt; The Explora- 
tions of Pere Marquette, by Jim Kjelgaard; and 
The Lewis and Clark Expedition, by Richard L. 
Neuberger. 

Of the go Landmark book titles, 12 have now 
been recorded by Enrichment Records. The re- 
cordings are “full dramatizations by professional 
casts of well-known Broadway and radio actors, 
with sound effects and music of the various his- 
torical periods authentically reproduced.” The 12 
recordings are available on two styles of record: 
An album of two 1o-in., 78 rpm records covering 
one book title is $2.80. Single 33% rpm, long play- 
ing records, each covering two titles, are $3.76. 
(Upper Elem., Jr.H., and for special purposes, HS) 


BIRD SONGS: Bird Songs of Dooryard, Field, 


and Forest, 12-inch long-playing record, 44 min., 
$7.95, issued by Ficker Recording Service, Box 883, 
Old Greenwich, Conn. Contains 135 songs and calls 
of 49 species of birds. Selected from the collection 
of Jerry and Norma Stillwell, who spent the past 
5 years recording birds in their natural habitats 
throughout most of the 48 states. (Elem., Jr.H., 
HS, Adult) 


SCHOOL PLANNING: School Building Film- 
strip, 145 frames, $5, issued by American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Washington 6, D. C. 
Contains floor plans, elevations, plot plans, struc- 
tural detail, and classroom layouts of recently 
planned and constructed school plants in every gen- 
eral section of the U. S. 


FIRST AID: “First Aid Series,” 9 filmstrips, issued 
by Young America Films, New York 17, N.Y. De- 
signed for school use, these filmstrips demonstrate 
and explain the basic techniques of first-aid treat- 
ment. The strips are closely correlated with the 
American Red Cross First Aid Manual. 








general field of Education. 


administrators. 





THE SOUTH’S LEADING 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Now in the 31st Year of Publication 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published bi-monthly by 
the Faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Articles by leading educators present in each issue representative views in the 


The Booknotes Section, a budgeted selection of professional and cultural books 
for the teacher's library, is particularly useful to librarians, teachers, and school 


Sample copy sent on request 
Subscription price $3.50 the year 
Address 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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How to make Life Insurance 
easter to teach 


Teachers tell us: 

@ this booklet is an excellent source of authori- 
tative information. 

@ it is most helpful in developing a lesson 
unit, gives me confidence in putting it over. 





In clear, simple style, “What Life Insurance re Over 359,200 copies 
Means” points out the importance of life in- - 4, = ay tachen 
surance in family affairs and in community , : 

and national life ...and it makes your teaching : at ey the © FREE: send coupon 


job twice as easy! . ay — _ for this unit 
$ : ft, after reviewing i 


Developed with the help of W. Linwood : & : Rts you wish capiss, you 
Chase, Ph.D., Boston University; Alfred Nuss- : . ie ; ; may get them with 
baum, B.S.S., Lafayette High School, Brook- : AFH SR out charge 


lyn, N. Y.; Ruth M. Robinson, M.A., Board of ho ' Sen miami 
Education. Cleveland. Ohio | Educational Division, Institute of Life Insurance 
: : ‘ | 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
A special teacher's guide is filled with sug- Send free copy of “What Life Insurance Means” and Teacher's 
gested activities, quiz material, background ! Guide 


notes and other helpful hints. Name ___ School 


| 

| 

| 

— | 

INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE beomg —_——_— | 
- 








Central Source of Information about Life Insurance l a — crests 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. be ee ee ee ee ee = ( Sorry, NOt available in Canada.).... ..— — 





For teachers, curriculum workers, administrators— 


Action Research to Improve School Practices 


By STEPHEN M. Corey 


A publication of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation. This 
book is based on the idea that many crucial problems in education can be solved only as 
teachers, supervisors, and school administrators courageously try out practices that give 
promise of improvement, and methodically and systematically gather evidence to test 
their worth 

To help educators design and carry out their own research studies, the author defines 
action research, differentiating it both from traditional research in education and from the 
method of common sense ordinarily used to solve day-to-day instructional and administra 
tive problems; describes the action research process by analyzing experiences teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators have had with it; illustrates the variety of purposes to 
which action research can be adapted by including reports of actual research projects; dis 
cusses and gives examples of the role leaders in a school system can play in creating an 
atmosphere favorable to experimentation; and explains simply statistical procedures useful 
in action research. Teachers, supervisors, and administrators who want to improve current 
practices, will find this an extremely helpful book. 161 pp Cloth $3.00 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


NEW YORK 27, NY 
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Are you interested in a new, practical aid 
to language teaching? 


A series of 8 eleven minute 
16 mm. sound motion pictures to stimulate classroom 
interest and to provide an understanding of our south- 
ern neighbor’s language and mode of living. Each film, 
in basic Spanish, covers a different phase of life and 
word groupings. 


1. “Home and Family” 

2. “Workers of Mexico” 

3. “Education and Health” 

4. “History and Government” 
5. “Climate and Resources” 


6. “industry and Commerce” 


7. “People of Mexico” 
8. “Travel in Mexico” 


Study guides are provided to assist the 
teacher in orienting the films into cur- 
riculum. 

Available on either a purchase or rental 
basis. Consult your audio-visual direc- 
tor or write direct for preview copies. 





